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Cuban Competition 
Growing Brisker; 
Rates Declining 


$1,000,000 Chemical Fire at 
Third Less Rate Than 
Few Years Ago 


SITUATION IS COMPLICATED — 





fifty-four Companies in Associa- 
cation; Taxes Paid on $4,- 
500,000 Premiums 








TO NAME EXPERT 





It is reported that the United 
States Fire Conference and the 
British Fire Offices’ Committee 
have agreed to name a rating ex- 
pert in an attempt to stabilize the 
Cuban fire insurance rating situa- 
tion. Names have been suggested 
and an appointment will be made. 
As soon as appointed he will go to 
Cuba. 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 








(By a Staff Correspondent) 
Havana, Cuba, June 5.—When Mr. 
Millington, the picturesque representa- 
tive of the Norwich Union in Havana, 
went to that city more than twenty years 
ago, there were not more than fourteen 
insurance companies doing business on 
the island. Now, there is a tariff asso- 
ciation in Cuba which has a membership 
of 54 companies, the Legal of London 
and the General of London having just 
joined, and it is reported that the Baloise 
oi Switzerland .will also become a mem- 
ber. That will make 55 companies which 


are seeking to. get their share of the 
premium volume, the exact extent of 
which is not known, but which at the 
most liberal estimate is $9,000,000. 

The premium income of the island, 
reported to the Government, is $4,500,- 
0, and leading officers informed the 


writer that there may be $3,000,000 or~* 


$4,000,000 placed outside, but the Gov- 
tmment collects a 2% per cent. tax on 
only $4,500,000. 

There are quite a number of old-es- 
tablished offices here, representing many 
oi the most important British and Amer- 
lan companies, and it is estimated that 
there are about insurance brokers 
getting business. Johnson & Higgins 
have an office here, but some of the 
other leading brokers who write Cuban 
uisiness have not. 

The following incident will describe a 
situation which is rather unique: 

The writer was at lunch with one of 
the most prominent tobacco men in Cuba. 
He asked the tobacco man who placed 
Is insurance. The latter said: “I’ve 
| Sot the name in my address book,” and 
he reached for it. The book was quite 

ick and after spending ten minutes he 
Was unable to find the name of the 

toker. Returning to his office, he asked 
{Wo assistants to help him out. At the 
tnd of five minutes all three suddenly 


(Continued on Page 19) 








350 CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 
OF PRODUCTION 


That is the record of one Equitable Life of Iowa representative due 
to the stimulus of the Company’s “One-A-Week Club”—a live personally 
conducted organization for practical assistance to agents. Through the 
help of the club there are now twenty-one agents with more than one 
year of uninterrupted weekly production, seven agents with records of 
longer than two years, five with more than four years, four with over 
six years, and one man recently passed the seven-year mark. 

In 1925, there were 114 Equitable Life of Iowa agents who qualified 
for membership in the One-A-Week Club. Equitable Life of Iowa agents 
recognize the value of the Company’s many practical sales helps. 


Good agency openings now available 


Write to Agency Department for information 
EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF IOWA 
Founded: Home Office: 


1867 Des Moines 




















Another Dividend Increase? 


Yes, the fourth .successive annual increase. A reflection of general 
prosperity and efficient management. Just part and parcel of our continu- 
ous effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life insurance service 
that is at all times maintained in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, 
we do not emphasize dividends. The more essential task for any company 
is to keep its policy contracts level with the public’s needs, and to distribute 
enough of them that the economic affairs of the American people may 
be safeguarded and stabilized. 


We invite men and women of high ideals, of industry, and intelligence 
to come and work with us upon this honorable and patriotic task. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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Claris Adams Made 
American Life 
Convention Sec’y 


Brilliant Young Indianapolis Insur- 
ance Lawyer Ran For 
U. S. Senator 


GEO. E. TURNER’S PARTNER 


He Succeeds Thomas W. Black- 
burn, Who Held A. L. C. 
Office For Many Years 


Claris Adams, Indianapolis lawyer, and 
one of the most brilliant young men who 
have a contact with the insurance busi- 
ness, has been elected to succeed 
Thomas W. Blackburn as secretary of 
the American Life Convention. The 
choice of Mr. Adams was made at a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the association held in Colorado Springs 
this week. 

The selection of Mr. Adams will be 
well received throughout the insurance 
fraternity, especially when the life in- 
surance people get to know Mr. Adams 
as well as the fire and casualty people 
do. He is a member of the law firm of 
Turner, Adams, Merrell & Locke of In- 
dianapolis, George E. Turner of the firm 
being manager of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House of Chicago, an in- 
formation bureau maintained by stock 
casualty companies which has done much 
to acquaint the public with the weak 
points of reciprocal insurance. At one 
time Mr. Turner ran the Indiana insur- 
ance department. 


Ran For U. S. Senate 


Mr. Adams was a prosecuting attor- 
ney in Indiana and a good one. Recent- 
ly he made a valiant but unsuccessful 
race for a seat in the United States 
Senate. He made his first appearance 
before bodies of insurance men in ad- 
dresses pleading for a more comprehen- 
sive and intelligent relationship between 
insurance and the public. Among some 
of the organizations addressed were the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Western Union (organization of 
fire insurance companies), International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He is exceptionally elo- 
quent and has an impressive and mag- 
netic personality. 

After a long and successful career, 
during which he won the esteem of 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion, Mr. Blackburn, who is also a com- 
pany executive and a scholarly writer on 
educational life insurance matters, made 


known at the last convention of the 
American Life Convention his decision 
to retire as secretary. Mr. Blackburn’s 
home is in Lincoln, Neb. Recently, he 
returned from Europe. 
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BROADCAST NO. 33. 











1. During the past year many important developments 
have been effected by the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company which have greatly enlarged the Aetna’s 
field of activity and aided Aetna agents and 
brokers in producing more business. 


2. We call attention to some of these Aetna develop- 
ments: 


a—Increased limits of insurance. 
b—Salary Budget Plan. 

c—Increased excess interest. 

d—Increased Participating dividend scale. 
e—Disability limits increased to $50,000. 
f—Lowest basic Non-Participating rates. 


3. Wewill be glad to give further information concern- 
ing any of the above developments. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Rules Governing 
Scholarship Awards 


FOUR CLASSES IN CONTROL 





National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Takes Action to Increase 
Its Membership 





The action of the board of trustees of 


the National Association of Life Under- 
yriters, DY Which they authorize the 


award o! twelve scholarships at the 37th 
annual convention of the association 
(third international convention), to be 
held in \tlantic City, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 15, '0 and 17, should create quite 
come sti: among local associations coun- 
try-wide. and also in the Dominion, to 
eam the awards, and should result in a 
substantial increase in membership to 
the Nati nal Association. 

The rales governing the award of 
these scholarships are as follows: : 

First: The associations affiliated with 
the National Association shall be divid- 
ed into four classes according to the 
membership records of National Head- 
quarters as of June 30, 1926, as follows: 

A. Associations with a membership of 
50) or over. 

B. Associations with a membership of 
250 or over. 

C. Associations with a membership of 
100 to 250. ; 

D. Associations with a membership of 
2 to 106 

Second: Twelve scholarships will be 
awarded; three within each of the above 
classes, one of which is to be a university 
scholarship, and two of which are to be 
scholarships in the Insurance Research 
and Review Home Study Course. 

Third: The scholarships are to be 
awarded on the following basis: The 
associations in each class shall compete 
one against the other (but not against 
associations which are not in the same 
class) on the basis of their increase com- 
puted upon a percentage plan. The three 
associations within a given class that 
have the largest percentage of increase 
during the specified period for the con- 
test, as mentioned hereafter, shall be 
awarded the three scholarships that have 
been apportioned to that particular class. 
The association within a given class hav- 
ing the highest percentage of increase 
shall be awarded the university scholar- 
ship, and the second and third in per- 
centage of increase within that class shall 
each receive one of the correspondence 
scholarships. 

Fourth: The local associations to 
which the scholarships are awarded shall 
in turn select the individuals who are to 
receive the scholarships. 





GOES TO BALTIMORE 

Schuyler R. Hafely, of the staff of 
Hart & Eubank, general agents for the 
Aetna Life, will join the staff of Friend 
L, Wells, general agents for the Aetna 
Life, at Baltimore, Md., on June 15. He 
will be engaged in educational work 
there. Mr. Hafely started his insurance 
career in 1917 with Johnson & Higgins, 
brokers. During the World War he was 
connected with the U. S. Shipping Board. 
Returning to Johnson & Higgins after 
the war, he later joined the brokerage 
irm of Sandberg, Raynes & Lee. Sub- 
sequently he joined the casualty depart- 
ment of Francis C. Carr & Co., from 
there going with Hart & Eubank in their 
4nd Street office. 





_LINZ’ BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE 
Vice President and Treasurer Clarence 
E. Linz, of the Southland Life, Dallas, 
ex, received a most unique birthday 
tribute from the A. C. Bayless agency 
of Houston, in the form of a folder con- 


taming an application for each year of 
Mr. Linz’ life. 





SECURITY LIFE, CHICAGO, MOVES 
€ Security Life of America, which, 

for many years had its head office in The 
ookery, Chicago, has removed and is 

Now located in offices at 134 North La- 
lle Street, occupying the entire twenty- 

second floor. The present quarters are 


L = a new building recently completed. 














SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 














Phoenix Mutual Life 
Shows Big Increase 


1926 BUSINESS IS 30% AHEAD 





Mav Best Month in Company’s History 
With $10,160,000 Production Through 
2,600 Policies 





At the annual conference of the offi- 
cers and managers of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, at Bretton Woods, N. H., last 
vear, a slogan was adopted: “$75,000,000 
In Our 75th Anniversary Year.” If the 
record achieved during the first five 
months of 1926 by the production force 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life can be used 
as a measuring stick, the goal set will 
be gained, as during this period the vol- 
ume of business issued by the company 
is 30 per cent. ahead of the volume pro- 
duced during the same period of last 
year. There has been an increase in each 
menth’s business thus far. 


It is now reported that May was the 
outstanding month of all, when previous 
records, for both the number of policies 
issued and the amount of new business 
written in any one month. were broken. 
A net total of over $10,160,000 of busi- 
ness was underwritten. through 2,600 
policies. 


Speaking of the increase in new busi- 
ness, one of the officials of the Phoenix 
Mutual said: 

“It is all the more remarkable because 
of the company’s methods of securing 
business. Only full time men are taken 
into our employ and each of them is 
carefully trained. We do not accept 
brokerage business; neither do we write 
group insurance. In consequence, this 
new business was obtained solely 
through the efforts of our own men, 
who, apparently, are finding little to dis- 
courage them in present business condi- 
tions.” 





JUNE IS “KNIGHT MONTH” 


Charles B. Knight, general manager 
for the Union Central, Life, in New 
York, is spending a vacation in Europe. 
He sailed for the continent on April 30, 
and, since his arrival there, has been 
touring France, Switzerland and Italy. 
He plans to return to America about 
August 1. 

During Mr. Knight's absence, the mem- 
bers of his staff conceived the idea of 
having a “Knight Month” to be devoted 
to an intensive campaign for business. 
June was the month chosen, and the 
campaign is now in full swing. They 
hope to make a record for the agency 
during that time. 




















MANAGER WANTED 


The metropolitan agency of one of the oldest, low cost 
life companies offers an unusual opportunity to a man 
of proven record and ability to develop the territory 
comprising Brooklyn, Long Island and Queens. A life- 
time association with every cooperation awaits the 
right man. Answers held in strictest confidence. 














Box 1039 © 
The Eastern Underwriter 


86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 





Northwestern Mutual 
Agents Annual Meet 


IN MILWAUKEE, JULY 26, 27, 28 





Fine Program Prepared for What Is 
Expected to Be Largest 
thering 





The fiftieth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Agents, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, will be held in Milwaukee, 
on July 26, 27 and 28, and it is expected 
to be the largest meeting in the history 
of that association. The program pro- 
vided for the gathering follows: 


Monday, July 26 
MORNING—Chairman, E. E. Cantrall, Illinois 
8 :30-10 :00—Registration. 

10 :00-12:00—-Sales Clinic by Agency Depart- 
ment, Rest Room, Eighth Floor. Harry L. 
French, Wisconsin, Presiding. C. H. Parsons, 
assisted by Messrs. Williams, Hughes, Da- 
vies and Chapman. 

10 :30-12 :30—District Agents’ Conference ending 
with Luncheon at Hotel Pfister. Chairman 
to be named by Paul M. Smith. 

AFTERNOON—Chairman, Harry L. French, 

Wisconsin 

:00-2:00—Trips through the Home Office, not 
to exceed half an hour, one speaker-guide for 
each group, ending in Rest Room. 

:00-4:30—-Sales Clinic, Rest Room, Eighth 
Floor. Actuary’s Department, P. H. Evans, 
Secretary’s Department, E. D. Jones, assisted 
by Harry Ricker. Legal Department, George 
Lines. 

EVENING—Chairman, M. A. Carroll, 
isconsin 

:15—Get-together Dinner, Gimbel’s Grill Room, 
West Water at Grand Avenue. Honor 
Guests: President W. D. Van-Dyke and Offi- 
cers, Trustees, Marathonians and Group N 
Button Winners. Presentation of Buttons, 
M. H. O. Williams, Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies. 


_ 


dS 
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Entertainment: 
Home Office Charlestonians. 
Two Stunts by General Agencies. 

Feature attraction to be provided. 
Tuesday, July 27 
MORNING—Chairman, E. A. Crane, Indiana 
8 :30-9 :00—Reception of Officers. R. H. Pick- 
ford, Iowa, and E. H. Earley, N. Y., in 
charge. 

:50-9:15—Wisconsin Club Orchestra. 

:15—Invocation by Dr. Hirschberg. 

730-10 :00—Address of Welcome—W. D. Van 

Dyke, President. 

Response: 
E: A. Crane, 
Agents. 

10 :00-11 :45—Presentation of Company Prizes. 
“The Northwestern Mutual’s Field of Serv- 
ice.” Charles H. Parsons, Superintendent of 

Agencies: ® 

12:00-2:00—District & Special. Agents’ Associa- 

tion Business Meeting. Elks Club. 

AFTERNOON—Chairman, R. H. Pickford, 

owa 

:00-2 :20—Playlet, ‘The Fortunate Widow,” by 

Copeland and McGuire. Cast from J. 

Copeland’s District Agency. 

:20-2:50—“The First Fifty Years Are The 

Hardest.” Henry F. Tyrrell, Legislative 

Counsel. 

:50-3 :20—“‘Painting Wood Pictures as a 

Background for Life Insurance.”’ C. E. Sta- 

pleton, N. Y. 

:20-3:30—-Community Singing and Intermis- 

sion. 

:30-4 :00—“‘Sales Opportunity Under 

D”—Frank Horner, Wisconsin. 

:00-4 :30—“What Constitutes Life Insurance 
Service for the Small Buyer’’—Craig Ken- 

nedy, Kansas. 

:00—Group Photograph. Officers, Trustees 

and Agents in honor of 50th Anniversary. 
EVENING—Chairman, Harry L. French 

:15—Company Banquet at Home Office. 

:45—Address—Speaker to be announced later. 
(Banquet and address on Eighth Floor) 

Wednesday, July 28 

MORNING—Chairman, E. H. Earley, N. Y. 

8 :50-9 :15—Wisconsin Club Trio and_ Soloists. 

9 :15-9 :45—Election of Officers and Committee. 

9 :45-10 :15—“‘Concentrating One’s Efforts,” 
Herman Duval, New York. 

10 :15-10 :20—Intermission. 

10 :20-11 :10—“‘Sales Possibilities of Age Change 
Cards,” Flavel L. Wright, Missouri. 

11:10-11:45—Inspirational Address—Edward J. 
Dempsey, Wisconsin. 
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President of Association of 
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12:00 Noon—Luncheon Conference. Elks’ Club. 
(Two blocks east on Lake Front). Chairman, 
F. A. Crane, Indiana. “Which Way Are We 
Headed, and Why?” M. J. Cleary, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Other Meetings 

The executive committee meeting of 
the Special and District Agents’ Asso- 
ciation will convene at 4 p. m., July 25, 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

The regular business meeting of the 
Snecial and District Agents’ Association 
will be held in connection with a lunch- 
eon, July 27, from 12 to 2 p. m., atthe 
Elks’ Club. 

The executive committee meeting of 
the General Agents’ Association -will 
meet at 2:30 p. m., July 25, at the. Hotel 
Pfister. 

The full meeting of the association will 
be held at 8 p. m. on the same date and 
at the same place. ; 
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P. M. Fraser Stirs 
Phila. Life Agents 


LAUDS UNDERWRITERS’ SERVICE 





Officers and Executive Committee Mem- 
bers Elected at Annual Meeting 
Held Last Week 





In spite of the fact that Peter M. 
Fraser, general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, in New York, was the last 
speaker on the program at the Philadel- 
phia Life Underwriters’ Association din- 
ner meeting last week, he made such a 
rousing talk on the subject of “Our Job 
and Its Appeal,” that Sigourney Mellor, 
agent of the Aetna Life, in Philadelphia, 
was prompted to say: 

“The other night ‘Pete’ Fraser was at 
his best. He made one of the finest 
talks ever delivered in Philadelphia to 
life insurance men. The Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters certainly did hear 
something real.” 

Mr. Fraser lauded the job of the life 
underwriter of today, characterizing him 
as rendering the finest sort of unselfish 
service. He didn’t straddle a single, soli- 
tary question affecting the work of the 
life underwriter. In every sentence he 
shot straight to the mark, tearing wide 
open the entire domain of those who 
carry rate books.. He characterized the 
life underwriter’s profession as one job 
which makes men pull themselves out of 
a rut. 

“It pays the highest dividends two 
ways,” he said. “First, in the knowledge 
that you have done something for a fel- 
low man and his dependents; and sec- 
ond, the financial reward of the agent. 

“It is necessary to work hard,” he add- 
el with emphasis, “but who ever heard 
tell of anybody getting any satisfaction 
out of a sinecure? What a feeling there 
is in the knowledge that you have di- 
rected a prospect to do his duty to his 
wife and family? 

“Selling the protection to an assured 
for a wife and family does not complete 
the life insurance man’s job. How about 
when the assured passes away, when the 
wife and children are confronted with 
perplexing problems and with legal pro- 
ceedings, when the widow is harassed by 
the doctors, the butcher and the baker, 
and innumerable others, and when she 
is literally going around in rings, not 
knowing where her feet are leading? 

“Then it is that the life insurance agent 
proves that he is just what his vocation 
says he is. He comes as a friend and 
not as a creditor. He smilingly lays in 
the widow’s hand the check of his com- 
pany in payment for her husband’s life 
insurance. Long after relatives have for- 
gotten about the widow and the children, 
the life insurance agent, with the check 
provided through monthly income poli- 
cies, is on the job. 

“To my mind, there is no greater will 
that a man can leave to his wife and 
family than a monthly income policy,” 
was Mr. Fraser’s closing thought in his 
talk before the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers. 

Other .speakers on the program were 
Asa S. Wing, president Provident Mu- 
tual Life; William A. Law, president 
Penn Mutual Life; Clifton Maloney, 
president Philadelphia Life; Frank H. 
Sykes, manager of agencies, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, and Albert Short, vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, Girard Life. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Philade- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters, 
the following were elected to office for 
the ensuing year: President, A. B. Kel- 
ley, Equitable Life Assurance; Ist vice 
president, John W. Clegg, Penn Mutual; 
2nd vice president, E. J. Berlet, Guar- 
dian Life; treasurer,. Hugh. Kemp, .Con- 
necticut General. Directors elected. for 
the three-year term were. David Don- 
ley, Travelers; E. R. White, Connecticut 
Mutual; G. M. Cannell, Penn Mutual: 
E. H. Plummer, Berkshire, and Neils M. 
Olson, John Hancock. For two. years 
& M. Blake, Massachusetts Mutual; A. 

. Steer, Provident, Mutual; Albert W. 


eighteen years of age. 


W. R. Collins Heads 
New York Association 


INCREASE EXECUTIVE COMM. 





Now Consists of President, Three Vice 
Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer 
and Fifteen Active Members 

At the annual meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 
which took place at the Travelers Meet- 
ine Room, New York City, last Tues- 
day, the following named officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: -President, 
W. R. Collins, The Travelers; first vice 
president, Harry Gardiner, John Han- 
cock; second vice president, J. Elliott 
Hall, Penn Mutual; third vice president, 
Joseph P. W. Harty, Mutual Life, and 
secretary-treasurer, William R. Carroll, 
Jr., Berkshire. 

The proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Association, increasing 
the number of active members from 
twelve to fifteen, eight of whom are to 
be soliciting agents, was also adopted. 
The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: C. D. Con- 
nell, Provident Life; Max Cooper, New 
York Life; R. H. Reed, Mutual Benefit; 
H. Arthur Schmidt, New England Mu- 
tual; Leon G. Simon, Equitable Society; 
G. C. Wuerth, Northwestern Mutual; 
H. J. Reimund, Phoenix Mutual; Ernest 
H. Earley, Northwestern Mutual; Joseph 
D. Bookstaver, Travelers; P. M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual Life; R. W. Goslin, 
Prudential; Hugh D. Hart, Aetna Life; 
Charles B. Knight, Union Central; Ed- 
ward J. Sisley, Travelers; and Mervin 
L. Lane, Equitable Society. 

The ticket presented by the nominat- 
ing committee last month at the monthly 
dinner of the Association was elected in 
its entirety. George A. Kederich, retir- 
ing president, read his annual report and 





P. M. Fraser read the secretary-treas-— 


urer’s report. 





QUALIFIED GOLFERS 

John B. Cary of Diggs & Cary, Penn 
Mutual Life, qualified for the fifth an- 
nual city golf tournament of the City of 
Richmond with a score of 88. Another 
qualifier was John Stevenson, nephew of 
Samuel B. Love, Virginia manager of the 
Mutual Life. Mr. Stevenson is only 
His qualifying 
score was 85. 





HENRY W. PRICE RESIGNS 


Henry W. Price, who has been general 
counsel of the Illinois Life for twenty 
years has resigned to enter private prac- 
tice. He has been succeeded by Hugh 
T. Martin, assistant general counsel. 


VISITS EAST AND SOUTH 
President E. P. Melson, of the Conti- 
nental Life, of St. Louis, is visiting 
agencies of that company in the South. 
He recently returned from a trip cover- 
ing the agencies of the Continental in 
the East. 





BECOMES INSURANCE AGENT 

John J. Sullivan, well known Chicago 
baseball pitcher and brother of Vice 
President James P. Sullivan, of the Con- 
tinental Life, of St. Louis, has joined 
the agency organization of that company. 
During his first ten days he wrote 19 
applications for $50,500. 





NEWARK INSURANCE REMOVALS 


It has been announced that the Hess 
Agency, Morton Agency, Egan Realty 
and Insurance Corporation, and the 
United Life and Accident Agency have 
taken new offices in the Industrial Build- 
ing in Newark. 








Moore, New England Mutual; James A. 
Tyson, Equitable of Iowa; and William 
J. Leighton, Phoenix Mutual. For one 
year, R. U. Hergensheimer, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Sigourney Mellor, Aetna, 
Life; J. V. Harrington, Metropolitan 
Life; Karl Collings, Fidelity Mutual, and 
F. G. Pierce, Conn. General. 


KELAGHAN AGENCY PROSPEROUS 


Providence, R. I., Office of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Had $1,008,000 
Ordinary m May 

The William L. Kelaghan Agency, of 
the John Hancock, at Providence, R. L, 
during the month of May wrote $1,008,- 
000 of ordinary insurance. This was ac- 
complished while the agency force was 
also taking care of a large weekly pre- 
mium debit and making a substantial 
weekly premium increase. 

The Providence Agency of the John 
Hancock is one of the Company’s largest 
weekly premium agencies. Since May, 
1914, when Superintendent Kelaghan 
took charge of the agency, May has al- 
ways been a special month for the 
Agency. 

The following Agents were the Lead- 
ing Producers for the month: 

T. Kearns, S. Eisenberg, H. Mangili, 
W. Bergman, H. Silverman, A. De Nuc- 
.cio, P. Salzillo, A. DePastina, E. Asse- 
lin, F. Capraro. 

It was not possible to have all the ap- 
plications written during the month of 
May acted upon, but nevertheless the 
issue amounted to $883,000. 


ATLANTIC CITY SPECIAL 











Arrangements Completed to Carry 
Members of New York Association 
to National Convention 


Secretary Zimmerman of the New 
York Life Underwriters’ Association, an- 
nounces that arrangements have been 
completed for the trip to the cofvention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
ee at Atlantic City in Septem- 

er. 

A special train will leave New York 
Tuesday, September 14, over the Penna. 
R. R., returning to New York via Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, September 18. This 
will permit a stop-over all day Saturday 
so that members of the Association may 
attend the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration 
at Philadelphia. 

The headquarters of the New York 
Association will be the Hotel Traymore. 
The entire expense of the trip will be 
$75, which includes transportation, regis- 
tration fees and hotel expenses. 

Secretary Zimmerman says that if it 
is desired, another one day excursion 
train will be run on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 16, to accommodate those members 
of the New York Association who may 
wish to attend the convention for one 
day only. 





$105,000,000 IN MAY 
Thanking the field force of the New 


‘York Life for their splendid achieve- 


ments during the month of May when a 
campaign was conducted in his honor, 
Vice President Thomas A. Buckner said 
the May business was in excess of $105,- 
000,000—$4,000,000 more than the busi- 
ness of May, 1925. 

Mr. Buckner conveyed his appreciation 
in long-hand, a footnote of his message 
reading: “My hand is unsteady yet, but 
otherwise I am fine.” 


ROCHESTER ASSN. OFFICERS 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 10—The Life Un- 
derwriters of Rochester, N. Y., elected 
Vern H. Chasey, Aetna Life, president 
of the association, at a meeting of the 
new board of directors last week. W. 
-Herbert Wall, Penn Mutual, was elected 
vice president and Walter W. Bennett, 
New England Mutual, is the new 
secretary-treasurer. The new officers 
begin their administration July 1. 


BANKERS LIFE CAMPAIGN 
599 applications for a total of $1,917,- 
530 of business were received at the home 
office of the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, on the first day of its June cam- 
paign in honor of President Gerard S. 
Nollen. . 











OHIO STATE APPOINTMENTS 

President John M. Sarver, of the Ohio 
State Life, has just announced the ap- 
pointment of ‘Edgar H. Phipps, as man- 
ager at Ashland, Ky., and C. A. Law- 
rence, manager of the branch at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


SEVERAL PRIZES 


———= 


P. F. Huff Agency 
Life Leaders Lunch 


PRESENTED 


Celebrates Eleventh Anniversary gf 
Establishment of the General 
Agency in New York 








There was a large attenda: 
luncheon of the Perez F. Hulf Agency 
Life Leaders’ Club, which took place 
Monday at the Reform Club, 9 South 
William Street, New York. The luncheon 
was a feature of the testim 


ce at the 


: , testimonial annj- 
versary campaign which is now being 
conducted in honor of Mr. !iuff, who 


The speaker for the occasion Was 
Francis A. Byrne, manager of the Bronx 
branch of the Travelers. Mr. |}yrne gaye 
an inspirational talk in which he paid 
tribute to Perez Huff and his fine qual. 
ties of mind, heart and leadership. 


“Perez Huff is one of the pioneers who 
have brightened the way for us,” said 
Mr. Byrne. “He was always in the front 
line trenches fighting for you and for 
me. Keep close to him and that great 


magnetic force of his, and nothing can 
keep you from success.” 

George Martin, of the Huff organiza- 
tion, and a member of the life leaders’ 
club, made a few remarks about the 
possibilities of agents increasing sales 
during the month of June by emphasiz- 
ing the non-médical privileges which are 
granted by the Travelers. 

Mr. Huff said that, in view of the fact 
that the month of May marked’ the 
eleventh year of the existence of his 
agency, he thought that the awarding of 
prizes to the three leading agents in his 
organization would be a fitting testimo- 
nial to their work and also to that of 
the entire agency. 

“We take great pride in our work,” 
said Mr. Huff, “and we believe that we 
have the finest life insurance agency per- 
sonnel to be found anywhere in the 
United States. We believe in quality; 
that if you have a fine class of agents 
you will necessarily have a fine quality 
of business. Our agency numbers 100 
men, all of whom are proud to be mem- 
bers of the organization.” 

The first prize was awarded to Samuel 
Ost, who, Mr. Huff said, would probably 
do over a million dollars of business this 


year. Mr. Ost received a handsome 

traveling bag. ; 
Berman Rothschild, manager of the 

firm of Gaston Koch & Co., real estate 


and insurance agents of Brooklyn, was 
presented with a wrist watch by Mr. 
Huff, as second prize, for his excellent 
work in completing 36 applications dur- 
ing the month of May. Mr. Hoff praised 
the ability of Mr. Rothschild and_ said 
that Gaston Cox had found in him a 
real business builder. » 
Third prize went to Julian Olivia, whose 
work for the month of May was very 
creditable. Mr. Huff said he believed 
that Mr. Oliva is destined to be in the 
million dollar class. : 
Harold L. Regenstein, a pas! president 
of the insurance class at New York Unt 
versity, was master of ceremonies. 





BOSTON ASSOCIATION PLANS 


Chairman Sprague Has Completed Ar- 
rangements for Convention at 
Atlantic City in September 

Dave Sprague, chairman of the Exect- 
tive Committee of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, announces that 
the committee has completed ai! arrange- 
ments for the trip to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which will take place at 
Atlantic City, N. J., in September. The 
tour is open to all New England insur- 
ance men, as well as the members © 
the Association. 

Pamphlets have been issued by the 
committee to all members of the ee 
ciation giving the itinerary, together wit 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Life Underwriters 
Nation’s Developers 


INCREAS! NG MORTGAGE LOANS 





fel Gives Facts in Address at 
LE Waration Natl. Assoc. Real 
Estate Boards 





Lester E. Wurfel, an assistant secre- 
fhe Prudential and one of the 


tary of © £ 
+ officers of that company's 


supervisil g 

al estate and mortgage loan depart- 
a t gave an interesting address before 
el bers of the National Associa- 
pi of Real Estate Boards, at their an- 
nual convention which was held this 
week at Tulsa, Oklahoma, on The De- 


velopment of Real Estate Loans by Life 
Insuranc: a reg hat he wet 
“ 6” he said, “the legal res 

ie re had assets of $6,790,582,415, 

{ which 30.8 per cent. was invested in 
estate mortgage loans. With more 
than $11,000,000,000 of assets at the enc 
of 1925, the investment in _ mortgage 
Joans was $4,823,871,000, or 42 per _ 
of the total. This growth of more : an 
11 per cent. in such investments has been 

p y one. p 
pale this great increase in the 
amount of insurance in force as an evi- 
dence of the moral progress of our peo- 
ple. It shows that we are responding in 
increasing measure to those ethical — 
which are the very bedrock of an ad- 

civilization. 

"a has been said in recent years 
about our people becoming careless of 
honor, virtue, duty and their obligations 
i) each other and to society; this be- 
cause of a longing for ease and material 
ain. The statistics of life insurance, 
however, do not sustain the indictment. 
If the fact that $71,178,190,000 of insur- 
ance is in force may_ be used as a ba- 
rometer of social conditions then it must 
be regarded as conclusive evidence that 
our people are rapidly acquiring that 
virtve upon which the stability of society 
must rest—the sense of obligation to de- 
pendents. Sines ; 

“The per capita insurance in force 
upon the lives of those gainfully em- 
ployed is for an amount. equal to only 
about 60 per cent. of the average income 
for one year. Thus it will be seen that 
not only is a vast number of our popu- 
lation uninsured, but a great majority of 
those carrying insurance are underin- 
sured. 

Rapid Growth 


“The very nature of the business of 
life insurance conceives the constantly 
increasine accumulation of vast sums of 
money. The present growth attests the 
fact that already the income is a verit- 
able Niagara flowing to these insurance 
companies, which, as an economic pow- 
ethouse, transforms the income into a 
current, which, when redistributed, is felt 
throughout all civilization. 

‘Through the redistribution of such 
accumulated capital much credit should 
be given to life insurance for a service 
rendered in the expansion and develop- 
ment of the resources of: the country. 
Responsibility, necessarily, is the thought 
imbedded in the conscience of the trus- 
tees as thev approach their task of ac- 
cepting real estate mortgages as invest- 
ments for these funds upon which the 
wives and children of millions of policy- 
holders must depend. The fact that life 
msurance companies have seen fit to in- 
crease this form of investment during 
the past six years from 30.8 per cent. to 
42 per cent. of admitted assets bears un- 
mistakable evidence of their faith. : 

“The motives which actuate a man fo 
take out life insurance for the protec- 
tion of his dependents after his death, 
are bred of the same spirit that makes 
him stand against the world to protect 
is home, his equity and, consequently, 
the investor. The very moment that a 
man stens out of self and makes a goal 
of his desire ta provide for others. then 
he tunes in with a force which is not 
only working for the stability of society 
t which gives to his act an especial 


asset value which the investor may well 
take into consideration.” 


Increased Loans 


“It has been particularly noticeable,” 
he said, “that during the period in which 
insurance companies have increased their 
investments in real estate mortgage 
loans, the people have awakened to the 
opportunities which are theirs under 
American institutions. There has been 
an appreciable awakening of the spirit 
of individual independence—a desire for 
the acquisition of property—a desire to 
become a partner in the business inter- 
ests of America. The American citizen 
has been working out his own destiny. 
By the stimulation of the home owner- 
ship idea, your organization and the life 
insurance companies have further incul- 
cated the spirit of thrift. The acquisi- 
tion of property makes for responsibility. 
Responsibility in turn goes far toward 
the creation of a spirit of tolerance and 
co-operation. 

“A nation is nothing more nor less 
than the individuals which compose it— 
and if your association and the institu- 
tion of life insurance can help to in- 
crease the responsibility of the average 
citizen, we will have done the nation a 
service. Home ownership, therefore, is 
an unfailing process whereby the owner 
becomes intimately knitted into the fab- 
ric of community affairs, which process 
seems to be the natural antidote for 
radicalism.” 

On March 31, of this year, The Pru- 
dential had- on its books mortgage 
loan investments totalling $652,093.533.82, 
which represents 97,266 loans. Of these 
62,901 were on citv real estate and of 
that number 61,330 were on residence 
nronerties for an amount of $389.326,- 
269.82. accommodating 96,325 families. 
He discussed the future of mortgage 
loans and real estate development with 
much optimism. ; 

“So far as the institution of life in- 
surance is concerned, our paramount 
duty and obligation is to our policyhold- 
ers. That duty, however, interpreted in 


the light of present conditions, contem- 
plates more than safety of investment 
and adequate return thereon. It con- 
ceives a right in the policyholders to 
expect that investments will be made 
which will benefit the communities in 
which they reside. It is in the carry- 
ing out of this trust and the extension 
of its widening influence that the mem- 
bers of your Association will be expected 
to assist in guiding us aright.” 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN GROWTH 

The growth of the Western and South- 
ern Life of Cincinnati, O., was vividly 
portrayed by the several hundred field 
representatives, who gathered for a busi- 
ness conference at the home office in 
Cincinnati, June 3-5. The conference 
was presided over by W. J. Williams, 
president of the Company, who founded 
the Western and Southern Life thirty- 
eight years ago. 

Starting in two small rooms, the com- 
pany has grown under President Wil- 
liams’ management until it now occupies 
its own building, one of the outstanding 
buildings of Cincinnati, where over four 
hundred workers are employed. Nearly 
three thousand field men represent the 
Western and Southern throughout the 
eight states in which it operates. 

The members of the conference were 
entertained by President Williams, with 
outings, boat trips and sight-seeing tours 
throughout the city and its environs. 


D. OF C. ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers’ Association, held a meeting last 
night at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, 
D. C. The meeting had dual objects: 
First, to honor the faculty and students 
of the Rockwell School of Life Insur- 
ance, now operative in Washington; sec- 
ond, to award a prize of $50 to the mem- 
ber of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Washington, who submitted the best 
essay on life insurance under the rules 
of the National Association essay 
contest. 

















New England Mutual Life 


Phone 


Cortlandt 
TWENTY-THIRTY 


“For seventeen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5 Maiden Lane 
5th Floor 
5 Seconds from Broadway 














Triangle 1050 








AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 





If you have 

A child of ten: 

Or an applicant of 70 
Write it in the Aetna 


Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


176 Montague Street 








CAPITAL PAYMENTS DUE 

The Aetna Life warrants in connection 
with the capital increase of 50,000 addi- 
tional shares, par value $100, issued at 
$200, are now due. . The warrants, ac- 
cumulated by brokers and others, were 
delivered to the U. S. Security Trust. 
Payments, instead of being deferred, 
were paid in full by many of the stock- 
holders and the aggregate amount was 
nearly $5,000,000. The amount due at 
this time on the deferred payment privi- 
lege was about $2,500,000, similar 
amounts according to the quarterly dis- 
tribution plan being due September 1 and 
December 1. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL 


A Strong Board 
Of Directors 


E. W. DECKER’ 
Director and Member Executive 
Committee Since 1905 

HE Northwestern Nation- 

al Bank of Minneapo- 
lis and the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Company, having 
identical ownership, have com- 
bined resources of $105,000,- 
000. E. W. Decker is presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and chairman of 
the board of the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company. He 
is as well, vice president of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company. 

Mr. Decker came to Min- 
neapolis from Austin, Minn., 
in 1887 to enter the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, but hearing 
of an opening as a messenger 
in the Northwestern National 
Bank, he applied and secured 
the position. In 1909 he was 
} elected assistant cashier, be- 
coming vice president three 
years later. In 1912, just 
twenty-five years after he en- 
tered the bank’s service, he 
became its president. 

This is Number 2 of a 
series of mine advertise- 
ments on the Board of Di- 
rectors of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. Each member 
has been eminently success- 
ful in business, and each és 
in close touch with the af- 
fairs of the Company, tak- 
ing an active part in its 
management, 


’ NORTHWESTERN 
PY OO). 9720 Fae 99 8 we D 


INSURANCE CoO. 
0. J. Arnold. Pres. 
IN Minneapolis 
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Deplores Lack Of 
Real Salesmanship 


SEES TOO MANY “PEDLERS” 
Writer Discusses Three Classes of 
Insurance Men in Boston Life 
Association Organ 


The Boston Anchor, official organ of 
the Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, prints an article in its current issue 
entitled “What’s Your Range?” which 
points out that life insurance men auto- 
matically group themselves into the three 
following classes: 


Pedlers 


“The Pedler peddles his pack”—from 
decor to door, office to office, house to 
house. In a certain stage of social evo- 
lution he performed an important, if not 
an absolutely necessary service. He was 
called a “pedler” because he carried his 
goods in a “ped,” or basket. The insur- 
ance pedler does about the same thing 
—he merely “drops in,” asks those whom 
he sees “if they don’t want to buy some 
life insurance,’ and passes on to the 
next habitation. He may “see” 30 people 
a day, and he is likely to get an occa- 
sional small application—and there the 
matter rests, so far as he is concerned. 

Salesman 

The men who compose this group are 
little more than glorified “order-takers.” 
But they are a definite improvement over 
the pedler type. In so far as they come 
within this higher classification they 
make a real effort to sell,—by displaying 
their “wares,” explaining such of their 
merits as they understand, and inviting 
orders. They bring pressure to bear— 
of a sort, crudély and often irritatingly, 
by urging some positive and immediate 
action. Their function stops when this 
has been accomplished. They never see 
their policyholders again, and the people 
they have induced to buy are painfully 
apt to drop their policies when the next 
premium falls due. The universal curse 
of lapsation lies largely at the door of 
these men. 

Agents 


This is a totally different group, by 
far the highest and most valuable. Their 
attitude toward their work resembles that 
of the other two as ignorant quackery 
resembles scientific medicine. The agent 
is what his name implies—he is a “doer.” 
He has the authority and the power to 
act for some one else, his principal, whom 
he “represents.” He performs a service 
demanding discretion, much _ initiative, 
and complete mastery of the significance 
of his actions. He realizes the responsi- 
bility that he assumes for these actions, 
because he knows that they result from 
the exercise of his own will, as con- 
trolled only by the general conditions 
limiting the broad field of his franchise. 

While he is in no sense either a pedler 
or an order-taker, yet in the highest 
meaning of the term, he is a salesman. 
Salesmanship is the method by which 
he does his work, but that work, cor- 
rectly understood, goes far beyond the 
mere sales process. It involves what we 
call Professional Service—a very much 
more inclusive range. 

Range of Agency Work 

And here is where that range-idea 
comes home to each of us! You know 
the wide scope of modern life insurance 
service, and you know how complex 
much of it must necessarily be, because 
it involves the disposition of property 
under limitless variations. 

The agent who is best serving the in- 
sured (the policyholder) and the insurer 
(the company) makes clear the very im- 
portant difference between the common- 
place transaction of “buying something,” 
and the extremely valuable status ac- 
quired by being admitted to “member- 
ship” as a policyholder in a life insur- 
ance company. He paints a true, clear 
and alluring picture of what that means 
to the individual with whom he is ‘deal- 
ing. . 
Yes, the agent certainly must be a 
eman, but the agent who is merely a 


salesman is the very type of man that 
has so frequently brought discredit on 
the whole agency system. 

Salesmanship and Profession are quite 
compatible, because the second embraces 
the first, but the second invariably adds 
much to the first, including always a 
high standard of honor and disinterested 
service. This means a fineness of per- 
ception for everything that contributes 
to community advancement, insofar as 
that advancement may be best forwarded 
by the particular form of public welfare 
that each man is promoting. 

The Professional Aspect 

Society looks to professional men to 
give it leadership, strength, unity. And 
it does not, and must not, look to the 
life insurance fraternity in vain. The 
development of the professional, i. e., the 
agency, aspect of our work will lift it 
above the plane of commercialism, where 
it has rested entirely too long. 

If the agent gets this right slant—as 
ali successful agents do—he sells more 
than life insurance. He sells friendship 
and release from worry, breadth of vi- 
sion on personal and social responsibili- 
ties, and therefore on citizenship. And 
as he sells these permanent means to 
success and happiness, he will attain 
them for himself! 


HEADS HOUSTON ASSOCIATION 

H. G. Hewitt, manager of the life de- 
partment of Cravens, Dargen & Co., is 
the new president of the Houston Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Hewitt came to Houston some 15 months 
ago, from Minneapolis, and has been ac- 
tive in the association’s work since his 
arrival. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee instrumental in bringing the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance here dur- 
ing February and March of this year. 

The Houston Association is now a cor- 
poration and the following new directors 
also were announced: Joseph M. Minton, 
Ike L. Hill, W. F. Haver, all for the 
three year term; Joseph Smith, H. C. 
Hewitt for the two year term; Alva Carl- 
ton, E. D. Shepherd, Adolph Westheim- 
er, for the one year term. At the same 
meeting Joseph M. Minton was elected 
first vice-president; Alva Carlton, second 
vice-president; Adolph Westheimer, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Guy MacLaughlin, Na- 
tional Committeeman. 


JAMES A. WHITMORE SPEAKS 

At the final meeting of the season of 
the Chicago Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, which was held last Friday at the 
Hotel La Salle, in Chicago, James A. 
Whitmore, director of agencies for the 








Phoenix Mutual Life, was the principal . 


speaker. He spoke in length on “Our 
Job Is Selling Life Insurance.” 











HOW TO SELL MORTGAGE INSURANCE | 
I know a way to present mortgage life insyr. 
ance that gets real results. 


It is a tested and proved idea. You can use 
it with success and without obligation. 


Just tear out this advertisement and mail 
with your letterhead for details. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—__ 


General Agent 


Telephone Triangle 1912 














OPPORTUNITY FOR 
QUALIFIED 
LIFE INSURANCE 
CLOSER 


One who has knowledge of the Life 
Insurance Business 


FOR YOU © 


A partnership can be arranged with 
an organization who has been in busi- 
ness for over twenty years and built a 
very lucrative clientelle. 

The executive of this organization 
has been unable to give the required 
attention to life, accident and health 
production of his business. He will how- 
ever, with the proper support of a com- 
petent life insurance partner, ‘devote a 
part of his time daily, in successfully 
building this department. 

Replies will be treated in strict con- 
fidence and should giv age and previ- 
ous experience. 


Box 1037 : 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, 














SES 








ISSUES NEW POLICY 

The Ohio State Life is offering a new 
coupon policy entitled “coupon whole 
life,’ under which the premiums are pay- 
able during the life of the insured. The 
policy is non-participating, and contains 
a series of coupons, each of which, when 
left intact with the policy, guarantees 
paid-up life additions of $15 per $1,000 of 
face amount. 





REVIVE PUBLICATIONS 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has announced the resumption of 
publication of “The Virginian,” issued for 
the information and benefit of its policy- 
holders and the public, and “The Virginia 
Bulletin,” for the information and benefit 
of its field men, after a suspension of 
almost a yéar. Both publications are 
much changed in form and are both 
bright and interesting. The first num- 


= 
bers carry a page picture of th: splendid 
heme office of the company at Rich- 
mond. It is announced that as changes 
are suggested, by necessity or otherwise, 
they will be incorporated in the new 
publications with a view toward improve- 
ment in both form and substance. 





SEABOARD LIFE MEETING 
Officers and employes of the Seaboard 
Life of Houston, Texas, held an enthu- 
siastic meeting June 1 in celebration of 
the first birthday anniversary of that 
company. $625,000 of business was writ- 
ten during the month of May. 





LONG FOR BANKERS LIFE 
Ashley Moehrke, 6 feet 434 inches tall, 
and his brother, Victor, 6 feet 3 inches 
tall, of Lake Mills, Wis., claim the dis- 
tinction of being the two tallest brothers 
in the Bankers Life policyholders’ family. 





Facts in the Case 


Continental Congress Adopted a resolution De- 
claring for Independence July 2, 1776. 


Declaration of Independence unanimously and 
formally adopted by Congress and signed by the 
President, John Hancock of Massachusetts, 


July 4. 


Declaration Engrossed on Parchment and pre- 
sented to Congress August 2. John Hancock 
again affixed his now famous signature and de- 
clared, “I write so that George the Third may 
read without his spectacles.” Forty-nine others 
then signed, and later the entire fifty-six who 
adopted the Declaration. 


The Original Parchment Copy thus signed is 
preserved under wax and glass in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D. C:; where “Al! 
Nations may behold it and Time shall not efface 


it” 


The John Hancock Mu- 
tual, so far as known, is 
the only source from 
which any American citi- 
zen can obtain free a 
true facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


RLY. 
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{utomobile eines 
Five Times That 
Of Life Insurance 


LUXURY V ERSUS NECESSITY 
lice Lakey Outlines Life Insur- 
He Suggestions | Before Federated 


Women’s Clubs 








At the biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at At- 
antic City last week, Miss Alice Lakey, 
insurance specialist of the Federated 
Clubs, dciivered a short address under 
the heading of “Outline of Insurance 
Suggestions.” It will be remembered 
\liss Lakey is publisher of “Insurance. 

id 
Pureau of Industrial Technology 


has stated that our Nation’s annual bill 
: obiles is about fourteen billion 


for auto! 1 

jellars, or five times as much money as 
is invested annually in life insurance. In 
other words, we are spending five times 
4s much to drive on the roads, of this 
country as we are spending to keep the 
ols over our heads. Insurance has 
justly been called ‘roof insurance.’ Be- 
cause life, fire and other forms of in- 


qirance protection make it possible for 
our men, women and children to con- 
tinue to have homes even in the face of 
iliness, death, fire and other disasters. 
We may well call such protection ‘roof 
insurance. 

“We know that life insurance today is 
anecessity in the majority of homes, if 
the family is to be kept together when 
the breadwinner dies. Eighty-five per 
cnt. of persons dying in the richest 
county of the richest state in the Union, 
New York, left no estate at all. 

“An an alysis of the American dollar 
shows that only twelve cents of that dol- 
lar is saved, and of this amount only 
three per cent. is spent on life insur- 
ance, yet--and listen to this amazing 
statement—out of that little three per 
cent. comes 87 per cent. of all the money 
left at death by men and women in this 
country. 

“There is probably not a home repre- 
sented here today that does not carry 
fre insurance. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that not all of the homes are pro- 
tected by life insurance. Only 14 per 
cent. of our Nation’s income for one year 
is safeguarded by life insurance. Any 
home lacking insurance has a link miss- 
ing in the chain of home protection. In- 
surance has been made a part of the 
work of the department of the American 
Home because it is vital to the home 
and we went to see the subject studied 
more iniensively. Study insurance as 
protection of the home in every club, add 
it to the club program. 

“Many clubs have done record work 
for insurance. The homes that will re- 
ceive insurance protection will as a con- 
sequence reap the benefits of this work. 
They will be financially stronger. The 
mind of the breadwinners will be at ease, 
hence those homes will be happier. But 
we need the co-operation of each of the 
2800,000 women belonging to the Gen- 
tral Federation if this work is to be 
made 100 per cent. effective. 

_ ‘Life insurance has been called the 
family’s “reatest friend. It enables the 
breadwinner to provide an income for his 


family in the event of his death or total 
disability, so that the home will be kept 
tegether. He can make sure the funds 
{0 provi'e for the college education of 
the child 


he can provide money to pay 
the mort: rage en the home; 


to provide 
a income for dependents; 


or a gift to 





his college or favorite charities. All that 
a business man can do with insurance a 
business woman can do and at the same 
rate. Insurance costs her no more than 
it costs a man. 

“In brief, insurance makes financial un- 
certainty a financial certainty. For the 
sake of the American home let every 
club add the subject of insurance in its 
various forms to the club programme.” 





WILL MEET AT BANFF 

The National Life of Vermont will hold 
its western meeting for 1926-1927 at 
Banff, in the Canadian ‘Rockies, in the 
Province of Alberta, northeast of the 
State of Washington, which is one of the 
most popular mountain resorts on this 
continent. 

Sports of all kinds will be available for 
the delegates, including golf, tennis, 
baseball, boating of every kind, and for 
any who care to go in for it, the English 
game of cricket. Then there will be 
automobiling, fishing, riding and hikes, 
not to mention swimming in the magnifi- 
cent swimming bath erected at a cost of 
$150,000 by the Canadian Government, 
with water temperature averaging 90 de- 
grees. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 


The Prudential has issued new group 
life insurance policies totaling $481,500 
to the following firms: The Thomas & 
Armstrong Co., sheet metal, London, O., 
60 lives for $76,500; North Ohio Motor 
Co., autos, Cleveland, O., 68 lives for 
$105,000; Cherry Hill Nurseries, agricul- 
ture, West Newbury, Mass., 53 lives for 
$75,500; Adam Glass & Co., Inc., fur- 
niture, Mobile, Ala., 52 lives for $80,000; 
Harpham Bros. Co., leather goods, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., 60 lives for $38,500; Ed Mel- 
lon Company, retail merchants, Charlotte, 
N. C., 53 lives for $53,000 and the Barry- 
Wehmiller Machinery Co., machinery, 
St. Louis, Mo., 85 lives for $62,000. 


Life Essays Win 
Five Scholarships 


FOUR GIRLS AND ONE BOY 





Union Trust Company of Detroit Awards 
$1,000 to Winners in Third 
Annual Contest 





Five university scholarships of $1,000 
each have been awarded by the Union 
Trust Company, of Detroit, Mich., to the 
winners of the company’s third annual 
scholarship contest, conducted among the 
seniors of all public and parochial schools 
in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb Coun- 
ties of Michigan. The contest was for 
the five best essays on “The Advantages 
of Life Insurance.” The winners are 
Esther Pryor, Paul M. Sheldon, Helen 
B. Creek, Alice Mort and Marguerite 
Wellman. 

In the first essay which is written by 
Paul Millard Sheldon, of the Western 
High School, an interesting paragraph 
appears from a letter written by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge to the writer of the 
manuscript. The essay follows: 

“Insurance is assurance. It assures its 
holder that his greatest responsibilities 
will be discharged whether he lives or 
dies. It assures its beneficiaries of finan- 
cial independence in case death removes 
their support. It assures the business 
world of the good character and credit 
of its members. It assures society as a 
whole that an earnest, constructive at- 
tempt is being made by its members to- 
ward the sharing of one another’s bur- 
dens through this form of cooperative 
protection. 

“The original conception of life insur- 
ance was that it amounted to nothing 
but death insurance, that it was used 
only by ultra-cautious men of low in- 
come. Today’s rapidly growing appre- 
ciation of it has made almost immeas- 
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urable progress toward a realization of 
the complete truth. The original argu- 
ment in its favor, to the effect that it 
enables the individual to replace his 
earning power with eapital in case of 
death, is seen to cover but a small part 
of the need for life insurance, for this 
form of investment comprises one of the 
most- essential factors in the maintenance 
of our present highly complex civiliza- 


tion. The general public is gradually 
accepting Theodore Roosevelt’s concep- 
tion, which was that, ‘Life insurance 


raises the moral tone of the business 
world, increases its stability, and puts a 
premium upon those habits of thrift and 
saving which are essential to the wel- 
fare of the people as a body’ 

“The chief cause for this progress in 
the appreciation of life insurance is that 
people are gaining a more comprehen- 
sive realization of its advantages. 

“Although a policy gives many sweep- 
‘ing advantages to its holder, those to 
the beneficiaries are most evident at first 
glance. In one sense, a life insurance 
policy amounts to a perpetuation of the 
cash value of human life. After the 
death of the holder of an ordinary 
policy, the beneficiaries, usually the fam- 
ily of the insured, are automatically pro- 
tected from any immediate financial 
need. 

“For the family of the rich or well-to- 
do man, the insurance money is needed 
to provide the executor of the estate 
with sufficient capital to cover all the 
expenses incident upon the decease of 
the insured, as well as to offset the cost 
of administration of the estate and its 
diminished credit. 


“However valuable may be these serv- 
ices to the dependents of the prosperous, 
it is in the family of the man of mod- 
erate or limited means that life insur- 
ance performs its greatest service, for it 
is here that the need is greatest. A 
worried father cannot give his best to 
his family. A family whose head is con- 
stantly preoccupied with business cares 
and worried over the possible future of 
his wife and children must necessarily 
lack much of the harmony, the security, 
and the beauty which should mark a 
happy home. 

The uninsured family with a limited 
income must rely completely upon the 
earning ability of its head, for the ex- 
penses necessarily run close to the 
danger-line, and the death of the wage- 
earner leaves his dependents without re- 
source. The small savings account 
dwindles rapidly; the wife has not the 
business experience to invest profitably 
what capital is left; the inevitable bills 
keep mounting higher and higher; a sick 
child requires the constant care of the 
hurried mother; the creditors of the de- 
ceased husband and father are becoming 
more and more insistent; the interest on 
the home mortgage falls due; one trouble 
follows another in bewilderingly rapid 
succession. The result is that the home 
must be broken up, the family scattered 
and the children forced to go through 
life without an adequate education. All 
this may easily result from the lack of a 
little foresight. 

“On the other hand, consider the fam- 
ily protected by life insurance. The 
father is perfectly confident in the knowl- 
edge that the future of his family and 
the education of his children are secure, 
regardless of the length of his life. He 
feels freer to give more of himself to his 
home, and the members of his family 
will respect him more highly for his 
thoughtfulness and foresight in their be- 
half. Such a home, with life insurance 
as a stabilizer, can really be a fitting 
foundation upon which to rest a morally 
sound social structure. 

“Insurance payable in a lump sum 
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needs one assistant: a trust company. A 
trust company is created to supply ef- 
ficient management for capital, and if 
there is any place where efficient man- 
agement is necessary, it is in caring for 
the bequests left to an inexperienced 
family. 

“The estate comprised by the insur- 
ance money, whether payable directly in 
monthly installments or left with a trust 
company, certainly takes care of the 
policyholder’s ‘perpetual responsibilities.’ 
by enabling his children to gain an edu- 
cation and by making it possible for his 
family circle to remain intact. The im- 
portance of the family as a social group 
cannot be overestimated, for it consti- 
tutes the very foundation of our entire 
social structure. It is the premature 
breaking up of this group that forms 
what is perhaps the greatest of the 
menaces to the moral tone of our civiliza- 
tion. Life insurance, by providing funds 
whereby this group may be kept to- 
gether, proves itself one of the foremost 
factors in the raising and upholding of 
our present social standards. 

“Life insurance also proved a boon to 
churches, colleges, and charitable insti- 
tutions. Many such organizations are 
made the beneficiaries of an insurance 
policy by men who could not afford to 
leave behind any appreciable amount for 
such a purpose except through this 
medium. 

“Although the services performed by 
an ordinary policy for the beneficiaries 
can hardly be overestimated, the advan- 
tages to the holder compare very favor- 
ably, especially in the endowment policy 
which pays a stipulated amount to the 
insured at the end of a stated period of 
years and in the meantime has all of the 
advantages of the ordinary forms of in- 
surance. 

“Even an ordinary policy is not an 
expense, but a saving and an investment. 
It is absolutely sure to mature, perfectly 
safe, constantly increasing in value, and 
wholly unaffected by financial disturb- 
ances. Moreover, it requires no atten- 
tion or manipulation and makes excel- 
lent returns on the premium when the 
total amount of time allowed for their 
payment is considered. 

“A life insurance policy always tends 
to promote the success of its holder. 
The credit of an insured man is greatly 
increased, for the possession of the 
policy shows his prudence, good judg- 
ment, and sense of responsibility, while 
the policy itself is an added protection 
guaranteeing the repayment of a loan. 
It fosters good habits through the sys- 
tematic semi-compulsory saving neces- 
sary for the payment of premiums, which 
develops thrift and self-restraint, as well 
as a sense of responsibility. The state- 
ment of President Coolidge in regard to 
this is certainly worth noting. He says, 
‘The habit of carrying life insurance, and 
particularly of making some measure of 
sacrifice in order to carry it, is the finest 
method, with which I am familiar, of cul- 
tivating those habits of thrift and busi- 
ness steadfastness which are so essential 
to success.’ 

“In addition to doing these things, the 
policy tends to better the health of its 
owner, since the medical examination 
necessary frequently nips diseases or de- 
fects before they have a chance to be- 
come serious. Thus the life insurance 
of the present is not simply an invest- 
ment which one must die to realize, for 
it constantly serves the policyholder dur- 
ing his life, and in many ways tends to 
prolong that life. 

“All of these advantages give to the 
policyholder a certain confidence and as- 
surance that are essential to success. 
The increased credit allowed to the in- 
sured business man and the confidence 
on his part which are made possible by 
life insurance tend to better the general 
business conditions in his community, 
for credit and confidence are the two 
pillars upon which business prosperity 
must rest. . This is what Roosevelt meant 
when he said, ‘Life insurance increases 
the stability of the business world.’ 

“The latest step forward in the insur- 
ance field is what is known as group in- 
surance or mass protection. Group in- 
surance is life insurance for all the em- 
ployees of an organization with its pre- 





miums paid by the employer or by the 
employer and employees jointly. An un- 
usual feature of this unique form of in- 
surance is that no medical examinations 
are required; any employee may be in- 
sured, regardless of his general physical 
condition. Thus, many men who could 
not otherwise protect themselves and 
their families are enabled to do so by 
means of group insurance. 

“Most of the advantages of mass pro- 
tection are fairly obvious. It results in 
a monetary saving to the employee, con- 
siderable advertising for the employer, 
the establishment of a cooperative shop 
spirit, an incentive to steady occupation, 
the attraction of skilled workers to the 
progressive employer, greater loyalty 
leading to increased efficiency and in- 
itiative on the part of the employee, and 
the alleviation of much distress among 
the families of the workers. A concrete 
example of the efficiency value of group 
insurance was to be seen in the way in 
which it was used to halt the recent 
strike of the Detroit Street Railway 
employees. 

“The funds of the insurance compa- 
nies are invested in such a manner as to 
give additional help to those people who 
are insured, sometimes indirectly, in 
public utility securities, stocks and bonds 
of all kinds, real estate, and bonds of 
the city, state, or national governments; 
sometimes directly, in farm loans, mort- 
gages on homes and business properties, 
and in loans directly to the policyholders 
on the policies themselves; so that the 
premium paid by the insured becomes 
reciprocal; their power and value are not 
only potential but kinetic, virile, and con- 
stantly active. 

“The keystone of the highly complex 
arch of today’s civilization is coopera- 
tion. This is the greatest single outward 
means by which man demonstrates his 
superiority over beasts. In the invest- 
ment of the reserve funds we see the 
completion of the cycle of cooperation 
which constitutes the final advantage of 
life insurance. The ideal of the insur- 
ance companies is that the service they 
render is a form of social cooperation 
whereby the many share the burdens of 
the few, and what might be a catas- 
trophe to the individual is spread lightly 
over the society of which he is a part. 

“Life insurance serves as an economic 
bulwark erected for the security of the 
home. It gives increased self-confidence 
and respect to the insured. It enables 
men in the ordinary walks of life to 
endow our churches and colleges. It 
aids in the solution of the most vital 
present-day labor problems. It creates, 
through the trust estates, a vast cash 


reserve which is absolutely safe, yet con-- 


stantly in circulation and actively work- 
ing. Last, and most important of all, it 
comprises today’s most practical means 
of economic social cooperation in the 
sharing of one another’s burdens. 
“Since life insurance and the money 
invested in it are constantly doing good 
to the holder of the policy, to its bene- 
ficiaries, and to the community in help- 
ing to solve many of our greatest social 
and economic problems; since it is per- 
haps the most complete and effective 
method ever devised for cooperative pro- 
tection and general social co-operation; 
it is the duty of every man to carry suf- 
ficient life insurance, for money invested 
in this way does more good to all con- 


cerned than that placed in any other 


manner. y 

“This, then, is the supreme proof of 
its advantages: that the benefits to the 
individual, the family and to society as 
a whole are so great that to carry an 
adequate amount of life insurance is 
every man’s duty.” 

The second essay by Marguerite Well- 
man of the Southeastern High School is 
as follows: 

“Love is the supreme emotion of a 
man’s heart. It is his inspiration and 
his guide, his golden pathway to success. 
It is the natural instinct of man to pro- 
tect that which he loves, whether it be 
love for his family, his aged parents, or 
his business. He desires to protect his 
family from the shrewd, calculating 
financial world. He desires to protect 
his aged dependents, year-laden and toil- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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TIVEHINTS®3 


The May issue of 
“Around the Globe,” 
which is published by 
the Globe Indemnity 
for its New York 
producers, contains an excellent sugges- 
twn to agents who sell accident insur- 
ance. ‘he writer says: 

“Accident insurance has come to be 
regarded as a business man’s necessity, 
as an investment rather than an ex- 
pense. It protects the most vital factor 
in the existence of a man who must work 
jor his living—it guarantees his income 
in the event of disability. It is wise, 
tneretore, to speak of it, when approach- 
ing a prospect, as Income Insurance. The 
word “income” has some significance and 
is of more.vital interest to the average 
prospect than the term “accident”; in 
ract, the latter has a tendency to make 
a prospect skeptical. 

lf you ask a man why he is working, 
what his objective is, he will undoubted- 
ly say, “To provide for the comfort and 
well-being ot myself and my family, and 
to accumulate sufficient money for the 
comfortable support of my old age’— 
all of which he may feel reasonably sure 
of accomplishing if his earning power is 
not interrupted or impaired. But there 
is no guarantee that he will not sudden- 
ly be deprived of that power through ac- 
cidental injury. Nor is it too far- 
fetched to imagine that his family may 
be deprived of his support by his acci- 
dental death!” 

et oe 


George C. Sheeks, 


Selling Points 
For Accident 
Insurance 


Have You general agent of the 
Tried Minnesota Mutual 
This One? Life, at Huron, South 


Dakota, states that if 
an applicant lives out of town, he insists 
oi having noted, on the Letter of Ad- 
vice, the distance in miles and the direc- 
tion from the town in which the appli- 
cant gets his mail. This Letter of Ad- 
vice is filed in the policy correspondence 
file, and is found to be of decided value 
to the agent in arranging a schedule 
which will permit of the greatest num- 
ber of old policyholders being seen in 
the shortest time. 

eS ae 


The current issue 


Getting a of the Eureka-Mary- 
Prospect’s land “Protection” 
Interest publishes an _ inter- 
esting bit of dialogue 

between an agent and a prospective 


policyholder, showing how the former 
sold a large policy to the applicant by 
virtue of his foresight and ability to 
arouse interest at the start. The. con- 
versation follows: “I hear your four 
children are too young to know anything 
much about your business and your in- 
Yestment. Is that right?” 





i ———— 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 






> > 


Vea," 

“Got anybody in view to guide them in 
these matters in case of your death? 
Any reliable relations and friends?” 

“Well, | suppose so and so, and so and 
so, would direct them.” 

“But you aren’t sure? You wouldn’t 
care to entrust those investments with 
so and so, and so and so, at present?” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“How about safeguarding their future 
by putting it into the hands of the In- 
surance Company I represent? Their in- 
come would then be beyond speculation 
and the misdirected guidance of so and 
so, and so and so. Why expose those 
children to uncertainty when Life In- 
surance can protect them? Sign here.” 

He sold the gentleman a large policy 
payable in yearly installments to his 
prospect’s four children. 

e-*s * 


The following fig- 
ures show the daily 
income which differ- 
ent amounts of life 
insurance proceeds 
from $1,000 to $20,000 will yield. They are 
based on the supposition that the bene- 
ficiary can invest the entire amount in 
each case at 6 per cent interest, which 
is a high rate: for an absolutely safe in- 
vestment: $1,000 will yield a daily in- 
come of 16 cents; $2,000 will yield a daily 
income of 32 cents; $2,000 will yield a 
daily income of 41 cents; $3,000 will 


What Income 
Does 
Yours Yield? 


yield a daily income of 49 cents; $4,000" 


will yield a daily income of 65 cents; 
$5,000 will yield a daily income of 8&2 
cents; $7,000 will yield a daily income of 
$1.15; $7,500 will yield a daily income of 
1.23; $10,000 will yield a daily income of 
$1.64; $20,000 will yield a daily income of 
$3.28. Could your dependents live on 
the income your present estate would 
provide ?—‘“Imperial Life Guard.” 
x *k x 


It is impossible to 


Letters estimate the value of 
Which Secure letters as they keep 
Prospects going into the homes 


where the wives and 
mothers see them and are often influ- 
enced by them, but this is what a million 
dellar. producer of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life has to say about letters 
which he uses as a means of securing 
prospects. He states that “they are dic- 
tated separately, written with care on 
good paper, full sized sheets, No. 10 en- 
velopes, under two cent stamps, signed 
personally, carry no advertising matter, 
and are mailed to the hemes and “ot to 
the business addresses. -These are birth- 
day letters, charige of age letters, let- 
ters about anything new and interesting 
from the company, and in fact, we use 
every opportunity to get personal letters 
inte the homes.” 
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A unique idea has 
been put into opera- 
tion by E. B. Rowley, 
general agent at 
Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, for the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
which has produced results. He places a 
danger signal on the final reminder no- 
tices of premium due, as follows: 


LAST NOTICE 


Days ‘of Grace Expire... ............. 000 
This is a rubber stamp, on which he uses 
red ink, also filling in the expiration date 
with “red ink.” Mr. Rowley says he 
believes the red ink brings better results 
than black, as it calls the matter more 
forcibly to one’s attention. Try it and 
see. 


Red Ink 
Means 
Danger Line 


* * * 


One way for gen- 
eral agents to stir up 
some real competi- 
tion in their office is 
to use the method 
that was put into operation recently in 
the St. Paul office of the Eliason agency 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life. Three 
teams were made up. The names of the 
teams and the men on each team were 
pested on a blackboard and the records 


Unique Idea 
Stirs 
Competition 


marked thereon from day to day. The 
teams were labeled “Reed’s Rottens,” 
“Tayler’s Terribles” and “Parker’s 


Punks,” headed by Sid Reed, Howard 
Tayler and Chuck Parker. The contest 
was on for a month and after keen com- 
petition “Tayler’s Terribles” won. The 
idea, while unique, proved a good pro- 
ducer. 

* * * 


Using a coffin for 
He Gets a desk for writing 
out an application for 
Either Way life insurance was 
the novel experience 
of Dr. C. E. Schilling, medical director 
of the Ohio State Life, a few days ago. 
While making a tour of western Ohio, 
Dr. Schilling called on the agent, who 
told him of the undertaker’s desire to 
take out insurance. Together they called 
on the undertaker and found him busy 
in his storeroom. After a few minutes’ 
conversation the kind of policy was de- 
cided upon, all details arranged and the 
application was made out, a coffin being 
used as a desk. This is said to be the 
second time in his insurance career that 
Dr. Schilling has made out an insurance 
policy in the presence of an undertaker 
and a coffin—National Underwriter. 











proposition. 
Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














understand and to construe. 


Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 











the times. 









34 Nassau Street 


DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 
y 3 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 


Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
knowledge of experience. Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale in 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. 
to men and women. Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Same terms 








Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


New York City, New York 
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An American View 
‘Of Non-Medical Plan 


THE PROBLEM DESERVES STUDY 





Dr. H. W. Cook in Address at Meeting 
of American Life Convention 
Sounds Warning 





Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern 
National Life, gave a most interesting 
address on “Life Underwriting Without 
Medical Examination” at the meeting of 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life convention which was held this week 
at Colorado Springs. Dr. Cook treated 
the subject in the most minute detail 
and stated in part: =f 

“The success of life underwriting selec- 
tion depends on so many factors other 
than the medical examination that this 
single requirement is relatively unim- 
portant. For example, a poor choice of 
physicians, use of irregular examiners, 
and failure to educate and control agents 
will produce a more unfavorable experi- 
ence than where no examiner is used 
and where dependence is placed entirely 
on adequate agency control, careful in- 
spection, and sound home office selec- 
tion. : 

“Therefore, in judging of the experi- 
ence of non-medical and in comparing 
relative results, something of the pre- 
vious practice of the company must be 
taken into consideration. A company 
which has used great care in selecting 
and training examiners, in adhering to 
regular appointees in spite of agency 
objection, in educating agents, and in 
utilizing modern home office methods of 
selection, might not show as favorable 
a relative experience under non-medical 
as the company whose practices under 
the examination requirement had been 
more indifferent. In order to maintain 
as favorable an experience under non- 
medical, a company which has used great 
care and strict business methods in its 
underwriting must continue this care and 
endeavor to raise other safeguards to 
replace the obvious value of a carefully 
made and controlled medical examina- 
tion. 

“To argue that a medical examination 
is valueless because a company maintains 
as favorable or a more favorable mor- 
tality experience under non-medical is, 
of course, unsound. Medico-actuarial 
investigations have frequently revealed 
that impaired classes can be selected to 
show a better than average company 
experience, and it might be arguing simi- 
larly that the impairment was actually a 
favorable factor. The problem which 
each company must intelligently answer 
for itself is not so simple as to say, ‘As 
the medical examination has been dis- 
credited as a factor in the selection of 
small cases, we shall merely discontinue 
the examination requirement and expect 
as favorable or a more favorable experi- 
ence than before.’ Such an attitude will, 
I believe, lead to disappointment and to 
the discredit of non-medical underwrit- 
ing. 

“In undertaking non-medical, we must 
frankly face the loss of a very valuable 
safeguard—one that has been considered 
essential and under the use of which our 
present experience has been obtained. 
The problem deserves careful and con- 
tinued study in order to satisfy our- 
selves that we can do without the great 
advantage of this safeguard. 

“It may be worth while at this point 
to list the factors involved in medical 
selection of life risks, so that we may 
better understand the actual part played 
by the medical examination proper. In 
the mind of the average layman or phys- 
ician, the medical examiner’s part in 
medical selection furnishes almost the 
entire basis for action, but, as a matter 
of fact, only a small part of the evidence 
ot insurability requires medical training 
to furnish, The following are the ele- 
ments that enter into decisions of mod- 
ern underwriting selection: 1. Form and 
amount of policy applied for. 2. Pre- 


vious insurance history. 3. Insurable in- 


(climate, drainage, etc.). 7. Occupation. 
8. Financial and social status. 9. Habits. 
10. Marital relations. 11. Family history. 
12. Personal history (illness or symp- 
tems past or present). 13. Height and 
weight. 14. Physical examination of 
heart, lungs, blood pressure, urinalysis. 
15. Agent’s.report. 16. Home office data 
—statistics, percentage ratings, etc. 


“Of these sixteen points, it will be 
seen that only one—the examination of 
heart and lungs, blood pressure and 
urinalysis—requires a physician, and a 
part of this may be taken care of by 
having a specimen of urine forwarded to 
the home office for analysis. All of the 
other fifteen points can be obtained 
thiough the applicant, the inspection re- 
port, the agent, and the home office, and 
many of these elements in selections 
have a more serious bearing on longevity 
than the finding of a heart murmur or 
a trace of albumin. It is therefore not 
so surprising as would at first sight ap- 
pear that as favorable an experience may 
be obtained by omitting the medical ex- 
aminer’s report as when it was required. 
In fact, it would seem that under favor- 
able contfitions the responsibility and 
emphasis which the non-medical plan 
places upon the honesty of the applicant 
and the agent are fully justified, and that 
in recognition of this increased respon- 
sibility the average answers and infor- 





mation furnished by the applicant 

through the agent are more accurate 

than when they feel that the major re- 

sponsibility is placed by the company 

solely on the medical examiner. 
Training the Agent 


“Of first importance is the careful 
preparation and education of the agent, 
for his own protection against competi- 
tive criticism of his company for an un- 
sound method, that he may practice in- 
telligent selection, and that the company 
may have a favorable experience. 

“One great advantage which non- 
medical will undoubtedly bring to the 
business of life insurance -is the in- 
creased emphasis laid on the agent’s edu- 
cational qualifications as an underwriter. 
The training of agents has_ usually 
meant sales training almost altogether, 
with only casual emphasis on an intelli- 
gent underwriting selection of risks; yet, 
even before non-medical came into prac- 
tice the agent was a most important 
factor in selection, though not always a 
factor properly appreciated or valued at 
the home office. 

“A very common attitude in the past 
on the part of the home office—especial- 
ly the medical department—has been 
that agents as a class were interested 
only in having their cases accepted, ir- 
respective of their desirability. This un- 
fair attitude did much to create that 
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very situation. Men as a ru! 
just about what you expect of ; 
the company which regards 
as unreliable will probably n. ; 
appointed in its estimate. 


“Laymen can unquestion; 
taught to understand and us 
the principles and practices . 
selection. The old belief tha: 
medical graduate could review 
examination blank was cert: 
taken, and. led to slow and « 
ods. An intelligent clerk, trai: 
curate routine methods, can d 
this reviewing work more {! 
more economically, and bett: 
prcefessionally trained man wh« 
fied by spending hours check 
sions to questions. His ability 
ing should be fully utilized by 
to more important, more inter: 
more valuable work. Anyone 
been in close contact with th 
ment of trained and- intelli 
underwriters will have had ma 
ant surprises in realizing how 
they become and how conve: 
the significance of various im; 
and what good judgment the) 
in assessing adequate values to 
tors which are covered in soun 
writing practice. If this can } 


as it has repeatedly been done 


home office, it is susceptible 

















IFE insurance is a 

service which is be- 
coming more _ necessary 
each year with the in- 
creased costs and higher 
standards of living. As 
people begin to appreciate 


as a reason for buying. 
A number of years ago the 


of the life 


time has proved to be along 


bile: 








its value in our economic structure, they 
become more discriminating as to where 
they bestow their patronage. The service 
which a company renders: 
placing the dollars and cents comparison 


Life Insurance Company was foresighted 
enough to sense this change in the trend 
insurance business. 
changes in Company plans and policies 
have been inaugurated which were revolu- 
tionary at the time of adoption, but which 


Over fifteen years ago, the Company began 
to allow 5% on trust funds. 
time, the average companies had allowed 


Success through Service 
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made possible 


is rapidly re- 


344% to 414% interest. 
The higher ‘interest rate 
changed the status of in- 
come settlements as an in- 
vestment. This Company’s 
high interest earnings from 
a wise investment program 
this very valuable conces- 


sion to our policyholders. 

The remarkable expansion and growth of 
the Missouri State Life has been the result 
of its judicious use of its excess interest 


earnings, translated into terms of service, 


Missouri State 


ize its policy 
Many 


the right lines. 


Prior to that results of his 


both to its policyholders and to its Agents. 
The Company has been enabled to liberal- 


and becomes a pioneer in 


many dominant ways. 

Through its multiple plan of life insurance 
selling, plus liberal underwriting rules and 
prompt service, the Missouri State Life 
offers its Agents an unexcelled opportu- 
nity for success. The Agent multiplies the 


daily work and thereby 


multiplies his income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident - 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health - 


Group 








1, 1926 
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rest. 4. Age. 5. Race. 6. Residence 
reater development in the field than 
- been heretofore attempted. 
“Everything depends on the home of- 
gee attitude. When executives are in- 
different, the agency superintendent An- 
yerested only in volume, and the medical 
department purely on the defensive little 
piogress will be made. On the other 
hand, when the company presents a 
mited determination that a life insur- 
ance agent shall be of good character, 
intelligent, and trained, and with an 
ideal of service and his obligation to the 
public and his company foremost, then 
we can expect such understanding of the 
practice « f selection as will justify the 
descriptive title of “underwriter” in ad- 
jition to that of salesman. 


Relative to the emphasis laid upon 
ales methods, there is little being done 
in true underwriting training. Desultory 
talks now and then, an occasional article 
in an agency magazine, and very incom- 
plete agency manual instruction comprise 
most of this effort. Several companies 
hove issucd comprehensive underwriting 
manuals, but these are well in advance 
of most efforts in this line. I am con- 
vinced that the better type of agent— 
and he is the-only one worth permanent 
consideration—is sincerely interested in 
improving and fitting himself adequately 
jor not only the most profitable but the 
best service, and fortunately they are 
ysually coincident. Such preparation re- 
quires a very fair general knowledge of 
morbidity and mortality problems, the 
reults of statistical investigation, gen- 
eral questions of individual and public 
health, hygiene, periodic physical exami- 
nations, and particularly more specific 
information in regard to the factors 
which determine insurability—e. g., racial 
tendencies, family history, environment, 
occupation, habits, financial status, insur- 
able interest, personal history, height, 
weight and build, and present health, as 
revealed by symptoms or appearance. 
This, we see, includes practically all the 
basic factors of medical selection except 
auscultation of heart and lungs, blood 
pressure and urinalysis. 

‘If emphasis is placed upon training 
and education of the agent, it is obvious 
that some restrictions of the non-medi- 
cal privilege must be defined. There is 
little use in emphasizing the necessity of 
training and experience, and at the same 
time extending the privilege to new, un- 
tried, untrained, and even part-time men. 
A few companies have only whole-time 
trained solicitors, so that there no re- 
striction is necessary. In other cases it 
would seem safer and more logical to 
restrict the privilege to men who have 
been with the company a sufficient time 
io gain the necessary training and es- 
tablish the confidence of the home office. 
We have already had the experience of 
agents attempting to contract with us in 
order to obtain the non-medical privilege 
lor some of their impaired risks, and 
others have attempted to broker im- 
pared risks through our - privileged 
agents. This source of danger must be 
carefully watched, and agents must un- 
lerstand that such abuse of the privilege 
will mean its withdrawal. 

After stating to the agency force the 
obligation involved in the non-medical 
bnvilege for careful and honest selec- 
tion and presentation of true conditions, 
the company must act promptly and rad- 
ically in the case of the occasional agent 


who attempts to use the non-medical 
dishonestly. Here warnings and threats 
tend only to destroy belief that the home 
office intends to maintain the standards 
it has laid down. Prompt withdrawal of 
the non-medical privilege—even though 
it will usually mean the loss of the agent 
—is the only safe course. The company 
is better off without such a man; the 
public should be protected from a dis- 
honest life insurance agent; and other 
agents will understand that the non- 
medical privilege carries a real obliga- 
tion. 
Amount 


“Usually the amount considered with- 
ovr medical examination has been re- 
stricted in this country to $2,500 or less, 
though some companies have recently 
gone to $5,000 and $10,000. The tempta- 
tion for fraud naturally increases with 
the amount involved, and the more in- 
telligent applicants who can afford the 
larger amounts are in a better position 
to successfully select against the com- 
pany. A man who applies for $1,000 or 
$2,000 is usually of mechanic or farmer 
grade. He is not generally under care- 
ful medical observation, and does not 
learn of or appreciate the significance 
of minor medical impairments until he 
is actively ill and obviously uninsurable. 
He would seldom seek insurance on ac- 
count of a beginning medical impair- 
ment. The reverse is true of the well- 
te-do city applicant, who is often under 
routine medical observation and who is 
very apt to think of insurance—especial- 
ly if the amount is: sufficiently large to 
interest him—as soon as he is advised 
to have an operation or that his health 
is impaired. As the public becomes more 
familiar with the opportunities for ob- 
taining protection without examination, 
such men will be more and more in- 
clined to apply. The average man dreads 
the medical examination if he is attempt- 
ing to hide an impairment, though he 
probably has greater fear that his im- 
pairment will be discovered than is justi- 
fied by the skill exhibited in the average 
examination. It’ is anyone’s guess at 
present whether the extension to the 
$10,000: limit will spread and even go 
further, or whether in the return swing 
of the pendulum the final limit will rest 
between $2,500 and $5,000. I am per- 
sonally inclined to the latter opinion. 


Age Limits 


“The urge for extension of the upper 
age limits is in line with the extension 
in amount, although in my opinion the 
contraindications are more definite. The 
most striking and serious factor today 
in morbidity and mortality trends is the 
great increase in cardio-vascular-renal 
disease beyond middle age, or about 45. 
This increase is progressive, and we can 
at this time see no adequate means for 
its control. As a problem of prevention 
it probably involves more questions that 
are social, economic and mental than 
distinctly physical, and yet the results 
of the campaign for periodic physical 
examination are revealing an increasing 
number of beginning impairments where 
corrective hygiene can do much to alle- 
viate and to prolong life. These impair- 
ments are shown only by urinalysis, 
heart examination, and blood pressure, 


and are therefore entirely dependent on . 


the medical examination for their reve- 
lation. To extend non-medical beyond 
the age at which cardio-vascular-renal 
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pany for high class business. 
tial. Address: 





OPPORTUNITY 


_ Large fire insurance general agency, operating in best state 
in the South; representing only the most reputable companies; 
over two hundred agents throughout State, producing over 
$500,000 in premiums annually; contemplates adding life insur- 
ance department. Desire to negotiate with reputable life com- 
Communications strictly confiden- 


Box 1038, 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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disease and diabetes become prevalent 
would seem to invite unnecessary losses. 
Substandard and Disability 

“Some companies have restricted non- 
medical to standard risks and without 
income for total disability or double in- 
demnity. We have extended carefully 
into both these fields without examina- 
tion. Greater caution, however, must be 
observed, and more conservative stand- 
ards maintained, than in selecting the 
‘life’ alone. 

Inspection 

“A majority of companies have always 
requested inspection reports on their ex- 
amined business, although a few have 
limited such requests to applications for 
larger amounts. Our own limit has been 
$2,500 and over. As far as I know, with 
two exceptions, all companies are requir- 
ing inspection on non-medical business. 
One of these companies has omitted the 
inspection after a careful analysis of 
their applications had shown that their 
action was determined by adverse in- 
spection information in only a very small 
percentage of cases, two-thirds of one 
per cent—not sufficient in their opinion 
to justify the expense on the total 
volume. 

“While it is true that it would seem 
logical to apply the same reasoning to 
the omission of the inspection as has 





HAlcnT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Denver 


Omaha 


Des Moines 





been successfully applied to the omission 
of the medical examination, most com- 
panies will, I feel, want to retain the 
inspection of non-medical until a greater 
experience has been gained. If we have 
felt for fifty years or more that both 
(Continued on Page 35) 








JUNE PROSPECTS 


“Catch ’em 
while they ’re hot’’ 


GRAHAM C. WELLS 
General Agent 
Provident Mutual Life 


33 Liberty St. John 3771 

















BUSINESS OF 1925 
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Insurance in Force 
Increase over 1924 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
G. S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, lowa 


-  $134,242,954 
: 157,045,211 


























Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 


New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
F. H. RHODES, President 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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CAPITAL AND INCOME 


The best insurance for the protection of women and children is 
made payable in the form of an income. To leave capital to those 
who have had no experience in making investments is dangerous. 


The value of capital depends on the way in which it is invested. 
A man may own broad tracts of land and think himself wealthy, 
but if it can’t be sold and produces nothing his widow will be land 
poor; will be eaten up by taxes, and may have little to give her 
children to eat. 


A man may own a country mansion in which he has invested 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, but his heirs may not be able to 
keep it up, and perhaps no purchaser can be found. 


A man may leave his wife $50,000 of insurance capital, but if she 
spends the money as if it were income, or if she loses it by investing it 
injudiciously, she may become impoverished. 


The agents of the Equitable are charged to warn their clients of 
these dangers, and to explain that the insurance company —an expert 
investor of capital—stands ready to act as the guardian or financial 
agent of the beneficiary, and thus guarantee that the benficiary will 
receive a fixed income that will be permanent, and cannot be dissipated, 
diminished or delayed. 








The Equitable issues a variety of policies payable in the form of an 
income, including a Life Income Policy and a Guaranteed Investment 
Policy. The latter is new and provides a very liberal income to the 
policy holder’s wife for life, and is then payable to her children for 
their support when their mother is no longer able to provide for them. 


The Equitable is on the outlook for intelligent young men to offer 
income insurance to the people. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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(ld Age Pensions 
By Law, Iniquitous 


WAGE EARNERS INDEPENDENT 





printed Utterance of Babson Character- 
d as Ridiculous and Untrue; 
Views of Working Man 


ize 





We hear much these days of old age 


pension There are two kinds: those 


which result from forethought on the 
part of the individuals who are to re- 
ceive them and are procurable through a 


fife insurance program, and those which 
are the dole of the state or society, pro- 
cured by those who through the very 
act of receiving them are robbed of 
‘nitiativc and independence. Much food 
for thought in connection with the latter 
can be had in the workings of the dole 
in Great Britain, which has had consid- 
erable publicity on account of the gen- 
eral strike in that country. 

In 1925, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
authorized the governor of that state to 
appoint a commission to study the sub- 
ject of old age pensions. J. H. Maurer, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, was chairman of the commis- 
gon. David S. Ludlow was another 
member of the commission. Mr. Ludlow 
has been sending out a questionnaire in 
connection with the subject, and we re- 
print a reply received by him, from the 
bulletin of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is not only in- 
teresting but very much to the point on 
the question. 

Addressing Commissioner Ludlow, the 
writer Says: 

“Replying to yours of the 26th ult., I 
am returning herewith the questionnaire 
attached, but it is impossible to make 
any proper expression in reference to 
sich a subject on a simple questionnaire. 


Opposed to Pension Legislation 


“Tam unalterably opposed to any leg- 
islation establishing old age pensions be- 
cause such legislation destroys the sense 
of responsibility, initiative and every 
ideal of independent manhood that is 
worth encouraging in the citizen. Men 
working in industries are no different 
from men working in offices, stores, at 
the practice of law or medicine, school 
teachers, officials of corporations or any 
other class of citizens. If they lack fru- 
gality, intelligence and capacity and abil- 
ity to provide for themselves in their 
declining years, or if by accident or ill 
health or misfortune which could not 
have reasonably been avoided they are 
unable to provide for themselves in old 
age then it is the duty of their children, 
their families and relations or others be- 
holden to them or connected or associat- 
ed with them to provide for them. This 
has always been done in the past and 
will continue to be done in the future 
unless unutterably foolish and destruc- 
tive legislation says not only to those 
who are naturally improvident but to all 
people, ‘Waste your time and your sub- 





Assets 
Liabilities 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


Cumital and Satanic <0 i.e ssh Code dadas USN dea eset owed sbedeeee Geens 6,622,575.15 
ROMERO TR. POKEE |. Boas atin Caric kp athe ve eh cote cs cet cecdieseceee as 292,834,191.00 
Payments to: Policyholders...........0ceeccesccccecesccceceecescees 3,392,156.76 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization.......+.....++6- 39,176,371.91 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


$46,562,667.40 
39,940,092.25 











group of men with unusual foresight. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Seventy-five Years Ago’ | 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
They conceived an organization that | 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 

During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 


| 








stance all of your life and your Govern- 
ment will reward you for your thought- 
lessness, extravagance and viciousness by 
seeing that you are provided for during 
your old age.’ Such legislation stimu- 
lates improvidence and bad citizenship 
and does not stimulate good citizenship. 
Disagrees With Babson 

“Mr. Babson’s statement which you 
quote, if you will take the trouble to 
read it and give it only reasonably fair 
judgment and consideration, you will 
recognize is utterly untrue and utter non- 
sense. Organized government has no 
‘just dues to these people,’ such as Mr. 
Babson suggests. The just dues of or- 
ganized government to its citizens is to 
protect them in their right of life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness which 
means protection of their property, their 
person and their liberty and then and 
there all the proper functions of all gov- 
ernments cease. Of course, the definition 
of this expression leads into many rami- 
fications but it does not lead to or carry 
any responsibility to go into State So- 
cialism which, in spite of your remark in 
connection with that phrase, is exactly 
what this proposed legislation is doing. 

“When Mr. Babson says, and you ap- 
parently accept the statement, ‘By so 
doing we not only pay our just dues to 
these people but we remove a load of 
fear, discontent and unhappiness from 








25,000,000. wage earners,’ you know and 
he must have known that that was not 
only ridiculous but untrue. The majority 
of the wage earners of this state and this 
country are independent, fearless, self- 
respecting men; and visionary politicians 
and vicious legislators are doing more 
to disturb them mentally and corrupt 
them in their citizenship than all other 
influences of which I know combined. 
There is no reasonable percentage of the 
wage earners of this country suffering 
any such condition as the language em- 
ployed suggests. Most of them, I think, 
have contempt for such things. To use 
the phrase that 25,000,000 wage earners 
‘are hoping to live yet dread the conse- 
quences of living’ is sheer nonsense and 
a silly use of language and to add the 
part that you put in capitals, ‘it is this 
lack of provision which is the real cause 
of the slacker in industry,’ is, in my 
judgment, an absolutely erroneous state- 
ment. 


“T hope this great state will never pass 
such vicious, destructive and immoral 
legislation. 


Writer Working Man 
“Please do not consider this as written 
by one who has either had his past pro- 
vided for by others or his future assured, 
for such is not the case. I have been 
working for my own support and con- 






tributing to the support of others since 
I was twelve years of age. I came into 
this state from my native state of Vir- 
ginia when I was twenty-one years of 
age without an acquaintance in the state 
and without a letter of introduction to 
a soul in the state and found employment 
in this industry by walking from estab- 
lishment to establishment in the city of 
Pittsburgh and applying for it. I have 
the greatest respect for workers of every 
class and my earnest desire is to see 
them left alone as self-respecting citi- 
zens, kept free from socialistic and pa- 
ternalistic laws classifying them as in- 
competents and setting aside those who 
work with their hands from those who 
work with their brains. I hope the con- 
tinued pressure from impracticable vis- 
ionaries or from those seeking self-ag- 
grandizement will not result in legisla- 
tion in this country that will reduce us 
socially to the conditions in England and 
some other countries.” 



























































STATE MUTUAL INTEREST ACTION 


In connection with interest on option 
“C” settlements in its policies, the State 
Mutual Life, of Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces that it is now prepared to pay 
the interest dividend as well as the guar- 
anteed interest on a monthly, quarterly 
and semi-annual basis as well as on the 
annual basis. The interest dividend pay- 
able more frequently than annually will 
be figured-as the exact equivalent of 4.8 
per cent. on the annual basis: For ex- 
ample, proceeds of $10,000 would pay $480 
on the annual basis, or $237.20 on a semi- 
annual basis, $117.80 on a quarterly basis, 
or $39.10 on a monthly basis, first pay- 
ment being made six months, three 
months or one month after proceeds have 
been left with the Company. 





Veterans Get Extension 
To Convert Insurance 


President Coolidge on June 2 signed an 
act extending for one year from July 2, 
1926, the time in which World War vet- 
erans may convert their “term” insur- 
ance into Government life insurance. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), Pa. Originally 
it authorized an extension of the time 
for conversion until December 31, 1926. 
The House inserted the provision mak- 
ing the extension until July 2, 1927, and 
the Senate agreed to this additional ex- 
tension. 

There is a provision in the new law 
allowing the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau discretionary power to grant fur- 
ther extension after July 2, 1927, in the 
cases of mentally incapacitated veterans 
or those whose whereabouts are un- 
known. 





Question: Insurance companies do not 
miss an opportunity to preach the doc- 
trine of insurance. Then why are they 
suspicious of the seeker of insurance? 

Answer: What does mother think if 
her boy asks if there’s anything he can 
do to help her? 





the peak of $19,681,589. 











A NEW PEAK 


Lincoln National Life production climbed to a new high mark in May. 
The Hall Month drive in honor of President Arthur F. Hall attained 


This beat the Hall Month mark set in 1925 by more than $1,300,000. 


_ A sustained spirit of loyalty on the part of the field force and 
efiective co-operation from every branch of the Home Office organiza- 
tion is making new records for those who 





The Lincoln National Life Leninee Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $400,000,000 in Force 











Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Pennsylvania 


Company which is 











: Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 


advantage of the national advertising of the 


and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 











Founded 1865 




















striking and original, 
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RATE 
After an 


INCRE/ 


initial 


ASES JUSTIFIED 
flurry of resentment, 
promulgated fire insurance 
South Eastern Un 


territory 


the newly 
rate increases for the 


derwriters Association seem to 
and with 


To be 


comimission- 


be accepted with good grace, 
that 
two insurance 


a knowledge they are fair. 


true, one or 
ers have not yet given their wholeheart 
ed approval to the new rates, but this is 
scarcely to be wondered at, since at 
of the 
missioners is traditionally opposed to the 
stock fire 


ever they do. 


least one Southern insurance com 


insurance companies in what- 


Few persons accept additional expenses 


with open arms, and so it was not en- 


tirely, unnatural that protests should fol- 


low announcements of rate advances. 
But these objections were made mostly 
without any study of true facts. Now 


that the underwriting figures of the last 


few years have been offered as evidence 


to show that the companies have been 
losing money on certain classes of busi- 
ness the original criticisms are not fol- 


lowed by additional protests. 

Fire insurance rates generally have not 
On the 
en definitely 


been increased for many years. 
other hand, the trend has be 
downward, especially wherever individual 
owners have improved fire re- 


This 


property 


sistive facilities. declining curve 


has at certain points crossed an upward 


curve marking growing losses due to 


incendiarism and other 


control of fire 


carelessness, 
direct 

Where 
another an 


causes beyond the 


underwriters. these lines have 


passed one underwriting 


deficit has occurred. To correct 


entitled 
additional income, and the public in the 


these 
losses the fire companies are 
South is honestly realizing the fact and 
giving approval to the 
recently 


moderate ad- 


yances announced. 


RESEARCH BUREAU MEETS 
George K. Sargent of Mutual Life Wel- 
comes More 100 Sales Division Men; 
Golf at Upper Montclair 

George K. Sargent, vice president of 
the Mutual Life of New York, welcomed 
delegates to the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford, which met 
Thursday morning for a two days’ ses- 
sion, following the playing of golf at the 
Upper Montclair Golf Club. 

The Bureau has an unusually large 
membership of life insurance companies, 
and about 125 leading sales representa- 
tives were expected at the conference. 









CHANGE AT HAVANA 


Fidelity & Deposit Closes Cuban Branch 
Office and Appoints Trust Co. of 
Cuba Its Representative 
(By a Staff Correspondent) 

Havana, Cuba, June 7—Spencer Wel- 
ton, vice president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company, came here to close 
the branch office of that company, and 
later appointed the Trust Company of 
Cuba as a representative of the Fidelity 
& Deposit on the island. 


The Trust Company of Cuba has a 
large insurance department, of which 
Noel T. IF. Bush is manager. 

NEWARK REMOVALS 
The Compensation Rating Bureau of 


N. J., Henry J. Dassing & Co., Equit 


able Life of Iowa, Fidelity & Casualty 
of N. Y., Fidelity & Deposit of Mary- 
land, General Underwriters, Inc., Guar 
antee Fire, Charles P. Lyman, Inc., Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, Missouri State Life 
Monarch Accident and the National 


Surety, are now located in the new Mili- 
tary Park building in Newark. 


Max Berg, of the Philadelphia office 


ot The Travelers, who is past president 
of the Life Leaders’ Club of that com 
pany, is fulfilling his determination to 
hold office for another year. At the 
time of latest computation, he was lead 
ing; his nearest competitor, M. Rodney 
Burr, New York City, 34th Street office, 
and they, in turn, were being driven 
rather hard to hold their positions by 
John Ward, of the Cleveland office, who 
is holding down third place. Fourth, 
fifth and sixth places in the Life Lead 
ers’ Club of The Travelers are held by 
Paul Kornreich, New York City; J. C. 
Greeno, Jr., Huffalo; and P. F. Huff, 


New York City, respectively. 
* * 


Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Kidelity & Deposit is now on a visit to 
the Cuba office of the company in Ha 


vana, following which he will go to Ty 
bee Island to attend the Georgia State 


\gents convention. Mr. Welton will 
then travel quickly back to the States 
in time for the New England conven- 


tion of insurance agents. This popular 
vice-president will have to do some hop 
ping if he plans to get to the Insurance 
\dvertising conference at Philadelphia 
this month in time to deliver an address 
there. 
*x* *k * 
Arthur J. Portier, of 


The Prudential, 


has the distinction of being the world’s 
lightning calculator. Mr. Portier is a 
former army lieutenant who adds faster 


and just as correctly as the best adding 
machine. He can give totals on column 
figures speedier than any one can write 
them. 
xk ok Ok 

J. H. McCarroll, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines, has been named assistant 
advertising manager. This announce- 
ment was made by Assistant Secretary 
and Advertising Manager B. N. Mills. 


Death Calls Mother of : 


W. E. Schram, Following Injury 
Friends of Walter E. Schram, editor 
of the fire insurance department of “The 
Weekly Underwriter,” will be grieved to 
learn of the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Geraldine Schram, on Thursday morn- 
ing of last week following in the wake 
of injuries received in a traffic accident 
in Newark, N. J., about ten days before, 
and will share with him the sorrows of 
his .bereavement. 


There was no finer mother than Mrs. 
Schram, she being both gentle and 
thoughtful, and to all who knew her a 


highly prized friend, who by words and 
deeds begat loyalty within and without 
her home. 

Walter E. Schram has the deep sym- 
pathy of his many friends in the loss of 
his mother, to whom he showed a devo- 
tion seldom equalled and never exceeded. 


Mrs. Schram was seventy-cight years 
old. . Funeral services were held from 
Crinity Church in Elizabeth, N. J., last 


Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. 
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ROBERT A. JUDD 
Robert A. Judd and Carleton A. 
Walker, who have for some time been 
members of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
home office family, have been made 
wency assistants. “The Phoenix Mutual 
icld” says: “These are new titles and 


will be the 
particular province of the new appointees 


represent new duties. — It 


to keep the field forces of the Phoenix 
Mutual in more active touch with new 
developments’ at’ the home = office ‘and 
agencies of the company, other than 
their own. They will help to carry for 
ward and unify training of field men 
alter their graduation from the company 
schools, They will) demonstrate new 
selling methods; help managers with re 





CARLETON A. WALKER 
cruiting problems and in’ formulating 
plans for more effective selling.” 

“Bob” Judd joined the Phoenix Mutual 
family in June, 1924. His job was to 
develop the use of the budget book as 
a selling aid: He is a graduate of In- 
diana University, and later took a gradu- 
ate course in business administration at 
the Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth. 

“Bus” Walker is a graduate of the 
University of Maine. He joined the 
Phoenix Mutual in 1923 as a_ personal 
producer, a member of the home office 
agency. He later became an assistant 
to 1D. Gordon Hunter, manager of that 
agency. Both Judd and Walker are 
graduates of the Phoenix Mutual train- 
ing school and are experienced salesmen 
in the life insurance field. 








Insurance Men at Mountain Resort 


Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
re Companies; Fred Rice, Buffalo local 
agent; Paul Kennedy, of Marsh & Me- 
l.ennan; Sidney T. Perrin, of W. L. Per- 
rin & Son, New York; S. E. Brick, local 
agent in Salamanca, N. Y., and Leon 
Watson, rating expert of New Jersey, are 
seen standing in the above photograph, 
reading from left to right. Seated in 
front of them are Herbert E. Maxson, 
vice-president of the America Fore Com- 
panies and “Jim” Perry of the Globe & 
Rutgers. This unconventional gathering 
of fire agents, brokers and executives 
took place over the Memorial holiday 
week-end at a private fishing and hunt- 
ing reservation, called the Finch Club, 


in the Adirondack mountains, north of 
Utica, N. Y., where little was said about 
commissions and such things. The trout 
fishing is fine in those wooded hills, the 
reservation covering 4,000 acres, and in 
the fall months the members of the club 


enjoy good deer hunting. 
xk ok x 
David L. Roston, 29-year-old sales- 
man of the National Surety, is the sub- 


ject of a feature article in the current 
issue of “Forbes Magazine.” Starting 
modestly in business when sixteen years 
old as a clerk with Bradstreet’s, Mr. 
Roston is now averaging $100,000 a year 
in commissions. 
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An American Directs 
Leading Cuba Company 


BENNETT FOUNDED LA CUBANA 
Company Controls Union-Hispana and 
Also Has a Subsidiary, La Alianza; 
Buys a | Balding 
Henry Benne tt, z an American, is direc- 
tor general of the leading domestic com- 
pany of Cuba and also prominent in in- 
surance company association affairs in 
Havana. The company which Mr. Ben- 
nett directs is La Cubana, Compania Na- 
cional de Seguros—the Cuban National 
Insurance Co. It was founded in 1918, 
with a paid-in capital of $1,250,000, and 

the following board of directors: 

President—Dionisio Velasco, one of the 
most prominent capitalists of Cuba. 

First Vice-President—Frank Steinhart, 
president and general manager of the 
Havana Electric Railway, Light & Power 

o., having the exclusive control of the 
city tramway service, electric and gas 
service. 

Second Vice-President—Juan F. Ar- 
guelles, private banker and factor in 
many financial enterprises in Cuba. 

Treasurer—Narciso Gelats, head of the 
banking house of N. Gelats & Co., one of 
the strongest financial institutions on the 
Island. 

Secretary—Dr. Domingo Méndez Ca- 
pote, ex-Vice-President of the Republic, 
and a leading attorney for the country. 

Directors—Antonio San Miguel, presi 
dent of the Territorial Bank of Cube, 
and of the La Lucha (daily newspaper) 
Publishing Co.; Oscar Fonts Sterling, a 
leading attorney, and formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury of Cuba; Fermin A. 
Goicochea, retired sugar planter ; ; Bernar 
do Solis, senior partner of the leading 
dry goods store, “El Eneanto”; José 
Morales de los Rios, Gustavo Parajon, 
Juan Basterrechea, Pedro Rodriguez 
Suarez, Estaban Zorrilla, Julian Astor 
qui, Delfin Tomasino, Segundo Castele 
iro, Salvador Brito, all leading business 
men of Havana. 

Mr. Bennett, who is a director, and 
who founded the company, was previ- 
ously connected with the Mutual Life of 
New York, which he represented in New 
Mexico and Texas, later becoming gen- 
eral manager and attorney for the Re 
public of Mexico, and subseque ntly di 
rector general for the Republic of Cuba, 
building up both branches to an enviable 
position. He resigned from the Mutual 

S ’ 

Life’s service in 1908 and founded the 
company he now administers. The capi 
tal was considerably oversubscribed 
within a week and was not publicly of 


fered. 
They Write All Classes 


La Cubana writes fire, life and casu- 
alty lines, the latter comprising automo 
bile, elevator, plate glass, burglary, per- 
sonal accident and health. A competent 
underwriter of large experience locally 
and abroad is in charge of each depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Bennett subse quently organized a 
subsidiary, “La Alianza,” a company de- 
voted encinalnite to workmen’s compen- 
sation and fidelity bonds. La Alianza is 
controlled by La Cubana, pr two other 
domestic Ph Ba as sole stockholders. 

About a year ago La Cubana acquired 
the viprigg of the Union Hispano-Amer- 
icana de Seguros, which it now operates 
as a subsidiary, independently. The 
Union Hispano was the first large com- 
pany organized in Cuba, and became one 
of the most powerful of Latin America, 
but suffered reverses after the war and 
consequent upon the financial collapse in 
Cuba. Under the control of La Cubana, 


it is again taking its place as one of the 
principal Cuban organizations. 

Shortly after its organization La Cu- 
bana purchased the Hotel Sevilla Build- 
ing, adapting it for home offices pur- 
poses. Later, however, the building was 
sold to the Biltmore Hotel interests of 
New York, and with its beautiful new 
addition is now the Sevilla-Biltmore Ho- 
tel, the leading hostelry of Cuba. Mr. 
Steinhart and Mr. Bennett are both di- 
rectors of the Sevilla- Biltmore Corpora- 
tion. 

La Cubana entered the United States 
for fire reinsurance in 1922, under the 
management of Fester, Fothergill & Har- 
tung, of New York, and has connections 
in London, Mexico, South America and 
South Africa, operating under treaty ar- 
rangements. 

La Cubana controls exclusively the in- 
surance business of many of the leading 
industrial, commercial and other concerns 
of the Island. Its leading lines are: fire, 
life, and automobile. 

Mr. Bennett is president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cuban Companies and promi- 
nent in other lines as well. He is chair- 
man of the executive committee of La 
Alianza and vice-president of the Union 
Hispano-Americana. 

Buys Former Home of Old Bank 

La Cubana recently purchased the 
buildings which belonged to the defunct 
Banco Espanol de la Isla de Cuba, one 
of the oldest and largest banks of Cuba, 
which was forced into liquidation after 
the financial collapse and moratorium of 
1920. This building occupies a prominent 
site in the very center of Havana’s finan- 
cial district, corner of Lamparilla and 
\vuiar Streets, the latter called the Wall 
Street of Havana. It is surrounded by 
the Royal Bank of Canada, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the First National of 
Boston, the Chase National, the Banco 
Comercial, the proposed new building of 
the Banco del Comercio, N. Gelats & 
Co., and within a block or two of the 
National City and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

The building is of old Spanish Colo- 
nial design, and under the direction of 
Mr. Goyeneche, a leading architect, is 
being thoroughly remodeled and adapted 
and new floors added, for office purposes. 
La Cubana will occupy the ground floor, 
together with the Union Hispano Amert- 
cana. It is proposed to retain the old 
Spanish style of architecture throughout, 
and will when finished be one of the 
show buildings of the city. 


RATE INCREASE MODERATE 

Estimates are that the recent rate in- 
creases in the South Eastern Underwrit- 
evs’ Association territory will average 
about 344% in the premium income in 
Virginia, according to KF. Wright Spen- 
cer. manager of the Virginia Inspection 
& Rating Bureau. These increases are, 
therefore, by no means drastic, and as 
they are warranted and are the first in 
many years they should be easily ab- 
sorbed without serious dislocation of the 
insurance machinery. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


You no longer have to “sell” 
client on 
necessity of fire insurance. 

But you do 
know that your primary inter- 
securing 


protection at the 
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1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Agents of Excepted 
Cities Confer Here 
ON NEW COMMISSION RATES 


Say Rates Ought Not to Be Reduced 
Unless Certain Other Conditions 
Are First Removed 
Not without a battle will the so-called 
excepted city” pass out of fire insur- 
ance. Under the rules of the proposed 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, the 
excess commissions paid in the various 
excepted cities in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States have been cut 
down a step toward reducing the heavy 
costs of acquiring fire insurance risks, 
Late last week committees of agents 
from these various cities met the com- 
mittee of Siaven executives, working to 
whip the company plan into final shape, 
and protested against the reductions that 

are planned. 


“ 


According to one leading supporter of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
the meeting was entirely harmonious and 
constructive, but it brought out the fact 
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that reducing the high commissions paid 
agents In excepted cities is not the whole 
cure for that widespread evil. The habit 
of appointing multiple agencies, and so- 
liciting agents who are not qualified in 
insurance and who do not write their 
policies, must likewise go sometime. 

The excess commission of the excepted 
city agent is not altogether extra com- 
pensation for him. His net income per 
$1,000 of insurance written may be little 
larger than that of the ordinary agent. 
The extra percentage he receives is ex- 
pended usually to get business by paying 
brokers and solicitors, meeting competi- 
tion of the most severe sort. These 
agents now protest against reductions in 
commissions which eliminate part of 
their income but leave much of the same 
business getting structure without means 
for financing it. How to do away with 
the system that has come to cost so 
much is the question facing both the 
agents and companies, 

Typical of the sore spots among ex- 
cepted cities is Pittsburgh. In spite of 
efforts to improve it, it was reported that 
agency appointments are being made 
promiscuously by local companies, gener- 
al agencies and service offices, which pay 
the se agents full local agency commis- 
sions and write their policies for them 
in addition. Thus, these business getters 
actually get higher commissions than the 
local agents w ho maintain offices and or- 
ganizations for service to the companies 
and ‘assureds. 

Among the subjects brought up for 

discussion were agency qualifications, 
agency limitations, and commissions to 
brokers. 
were some of the expenses caused by 
the appointment of unqualified agents 
with full commissions removed, they 
themselves would not find their net in- 
comes reduced, 
Arthur W. Gehrig, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the loss department of 
Fred S. James & Co., last week joined 
the staff of the loss department of the 
National Liberty. 


It is felt by regular agents that ‘ 
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Florida Boom Has 
Few Bad Reactions 
HAZARDS NOT ABOVE AVERAGE 


Special Agents Investigating State Find 
Lumber Yards and Mills As 


Principal Dangers 


Some wecks 
fleets 


msurance COmpalies 


la., June 9 
avo an official of one of the large 
York fire 


came to Florida to sec 


Jacksonville, 


of New 
what had hap 
pened, or what, in the opinion of agents 
and business men generally, was likely 
to come to pass \fter a 
he went back to his desk for a season 


of quict thinking. 


once over, 


Not long after, or to be exact during 
the second week in May, he 
t» the land of sunshine and flowers to 
see what the “Binder Boys” and _ the 
other pet menaces of honest and sane 
to it. Atter 
tien days he was again at his place in 
the big city on Manhattan Island, and 


again treked 


business methods had done 


SO pleased that he wrote Chif Payne, 
president of the State Association of Lo 
cal Underwriters, a long letter, from 


which is taken this paragraph: 


Apprehension Relieved 


“It may interest you to know that my 
ten days’ stay in Florida has to a large 
extent relieved a fecling of apprehension 
concerning the future, and that I am 
now confident that the major portion of 
the reaction as a result of the recent 
land boom is pretty well past, and, gen 
erally speaking, the future of the 
is most promising, 


state 


“This is typical of reports made to me 
by company men investigating Florida 
conditions,” said Mr. Payne. “I am also 
glad that so many executives have vis 
ited the state and seen for themselves 
the real solid foundations of Florida 
business. It is not only going to help us 
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now, but prove a blessing of untold value 
for all time to come.” 

The Eastern Underwriter correspond- 
ent made it a point to talk to special 
apents of companies doing business in 
lorida and find out how they feel. Nat- 
urally these men do not like to be quot- 
ed, but they do feel it important to let 
the public know what they find. One, 
a particularly able and successful state 
agent, had just been down the East 
Coast. 

Generally speaking, he found no 
cause for alarm as to the outlook for his 
own risks, with the exception of lumber 
and woodworking plants. In these he 
discovered a great many causes for ap- 
prehension, and preliminary to reaching 
a safe basis cancelled off several of them. 

Some Risks Should Be Cancelled 

He suffered a little twinkle in his eyes 
as he looked at one of his agents pres- 
ent, and said: “The 
too busy to properly 
else I’m sure some [ saw 
BY en cancelle d long ago.” 

Here are a few of the things he found. 
\ $10,000 policy on lumber far out, so 
far out that the agent could not tell him 
just how to find it. It was “lumber in 
yard,” as he understood it. Long search 
revealed no yard, but he did find a lot 
of lumber piled up on the ground, with 
no marks to distinguish where one of 
several ownerships left off and another 
began. To make the situation doubly 
serious there was a lot of stuff stored 
there that had been shipped in on con- 
signment from the far west and out- 
lawed by the legitimate vards of the city. 

In another place where he was “on,” 
the proprietor did not even know he had 
insurance, this growing out of the mort- 
gagee having placed it for his own pro- 
tection. Here was also the same lack 
of system and certainty of ownership 
that would have made an adjustment al 
most impossible with due regard for all 
legitimate interests. In each case this 
state agent cancelled off, and both pro- 


agents have been 
inspect all risks, 
would have 
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prictors agreed that it was proper to 


do so. 


Lumber and Mill Risks Poor 

Another “special” was hurriedly called 
to his home office in the east to report 
on conditions and be told to go slow on 
new business. When he left for his Flor- 
ida office he was instructed to get off 
lumber and mill risks where plants are 
not properly located and laid out with 
due regard to the fire hazard, but to go 
right along on regular stuff like mer- 
cantiles and residences and well located 
manufacturing units. “Outside the wood 
workers, we are safe and | see no rea- 
son to worry over the situation,” he said. 

Still another “special” reported on the 
Kast Coast, after a careful survey of 
most of his business in that section: 
“I’m standing pat on everything but wood 
workers,” he said. “I cannot see that 
we have cause for alarm now, nor can I 
help but see that the state is gradually 
but surely recovering from the real es- 
tate speculation that was a curse to it. 
1 am not putting on new agents for | 
fecl that it is no time to experiment 
with either ignorance or incompetency, 
but we are getting a satisfactory line of 
risks upon which Gur experience is sat- 
isfactory.” 

Lumber Fire Hazards 


The lumber situation is about as un- 
stable from an insurance standpoint as 
it can be made. First, very few yards 
are properly laid out to prevent fire or 


the spread of fire from one building or 
shed to all the rest. While the sawmills 
are in better shape along this line, their 
isolation in most cases makes a big: fire 
almost always a total loss. 

In the second place, Florida ports were 
flooded during the boom) period with 
western fir, shipped in without being sold 
and dependent upon “bootlegging” meth 
ods to get it out of the way. In Miami 
there is a world of this, while the same 
thing is true in Tampa, Jacksonville and 
Key West, in more or less degree. With 
the slump in demand for lumber—and 
it has been a bad slump—the moral haz 
ard has increased many fold where the 
physical hazard was already well beyond 
the realm of even ordinary safety. 

The insurance result has been a wide- 
spread cancelling off by the stock com- 
panies and a mountainous unloading up- 
on the mutuals. Everybody wonders 
what will happen to the mutuals at their 
low rates if the stocks could not get by 
on the standard schedules. Some mills 
and mill work plants are being sprink- 
lered, others are receiving attention by 
way of better arrangements, but this will 
take time. In the struggle the stock 
company agents are going to lose a lot 
of income from wood workers they have 
had for a long time but can’t now cover 
at all. 

But the wood working situation is no 
worse in Florida than any other south- 
ern state, so it is not a Florida problem 
wholly. 
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John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 
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FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CoO. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .. . .$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus. . 3,586,660.11 





Assets ... .$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
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Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. 
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A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 
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Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


3,213,098.14 
Net Surplus. . 1,260,934.06 





Assets .....$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 
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MECHANICS 


INSURANCE Co. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus.. 1,000,362.98 





Assets .....$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 
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National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


3,751,385.75 
Net Surplus. . 


501,427.56 





Assets .... .$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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America Fore Girls 
Beat Officers 11-10 


NOVELTY GAMmté OF BASEBALL 


Lots of Other Athletic Events Provide 
Fun; Twenty Executives Attend 
Annual Outing 
The fifth annual outing of the Amer- 
ica Fore Club and its Ladies Auxiliary, 
which was held last —— at the Gar- 
den City Hotel, L. 1, indicated the fine 
feeling of aonanin which exists in the 
America Fore offices. At least twenty 
officers of these companies attended, in- 
cluding Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards, and Paul [.. Haid, president. 
Mr. Haid, incidently, qualified himself 
as a first rate ball player by entering 
wholeheartedly into the novelty base- 

ball game which was played. 

Starting off with a men’s obstacle race, 
the program of games was soon in full 
swing, Henry A. Keck and Stanley Mil 
ler being the judges. 

One of the most interested spectators 
was Henry A. Nelson, who has been with 
the company more than fifty years and 
is the oldest man in point of service of 
the America Fore here in the East. Mr. 
Nelson said that when he joined The 
Continental, at 100 Broadway, N. Y., tts 
first home office, the late Henry Evans 
was still in school. In spite of the fact 
that he is nearly seventy years old, Mr. 
Nelson vets up at 4:00 o’clock every 
morning, has his breakfast at 5:00 and 
is down to the office by eight to put in 
a full day at his desk in the unearned 
department. 


Athletic Events Lots of Fun 


Among the games which gave the on- 
lookers the most thrills were the potato 
race, tie and apron contest and shoe race. 
In the shoe race, for example, the con- 
testants had to run in their stocking feet 
to a burlap bag a hundred yards away 
which contained all their shoes. The 
stunt was to find their respective shoes, 
lace them properly and run back to the 
starting point. The mad scramble for 
the shoes looked for all the world like 
a bargain sale at its busiest hour. 

The prize winners in each event fol- 
low: 

1, Obstacle Race—Men: Won by Oscar 
Gerbe; 2nd—James Sim; 3rd—John Cahill. 

2. Obstacle Race—Women: Won by Signe 
Smith; 2nd—Helen Fortier; 3rd—S. Horan. 

3. Sack Race—Men: Won by Charles Adler; 
2nd—Edward ‘Tierney. 

4. Baseball Throwing Contest—Women: Won 
by Evelyn Decker; 2nd—Tessie Vinton; 3rd 
Dressler. 

5. Shoe Race—Men: Won by A. Mortier; 
énd—C, Adler; 3rd—William Weber. 

6. Shoe Race—Women: Won by Matilda 


Gunther; 2nd—Elsie Simmons; 3rd—Mildred 
Haemer. 

7. Potato Race—Men: Won by Charles Ad 
ler; 2nd—William Weber; 3rd—R. Purchall. 
8. Potato Race—Women: Won by Florence 
Higgins; 2nd—Mildred Haemer; 3rd—E. Reddy. 
9. Tie and Apron Contest—Men and Wo 
men: Won by Charles Adler and Miss S. a 
ran; 2nd—Oscar Gerbe and Miss T. V. V 
cent; 3rd—Kendric Nichols and Mrs. Helen 
Fortier, 


10, Quoit Throwing—Men: Won by H. Gil 
low; 2nd—Henry A. Keck. 

Hl. Quoit Throwing—Women: Won by Anna 
Dannenhofer; 2nd Marjorie Von Der L ieth. 


The Girls Turn Ball Players 


The afternoon’s activities closed with a 
five inning novelty baseball game in 
which the America Fore men_ proved 
themselves just as capable ball players as 
they are underwriters. Sut they were 
not quite keen enough to beat the Ladies 
Auxiliary as the score at the end of the 
fifth inning when a halt was called was 
11-10. Helen Fortier and Signe Johnson 
starred for the girls and Secretary John 
Clarke and President Haid for the men. 

A banquet at which the prizes were 
awarded and dancing concluded the day’s 
pleasure. 

_Other executives present were: Wil- 
liam Dooley, secretary; William Quaid, 
vice-president ; Frederic Walther, chieit 
engineer ; George Hayden, assistant 
secretary : Henry A. Keck, chief clerk; 
George Schmersal, manager, Brooklwn 
Continental office: V, C. Stewerwal, 
manager, Williamsburg office; Dr. S. a 
Nilson: Frank Christenson, assistant sec- 
retary; Ray Rieter, special agent for 
Continental j in New " Jersey; Herbert FE. 
Charles’ E. 


axson, vice-president ; 
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Swan, auditor; 
in charge of loss department; John 


Vernon Hall, secretary 


Clarke, secretary; C. W. Pierce, vice- 
president, in charge of engineering; J. 
1). Derby, assistant secretary; L. A. Wil- 
liamson, loss department; Vincent L. 
Gallagher, secretary. 


FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 


Territories Rearranged in New England 
and West Virginia; Effective 
June 15 

Several important field changes in the 
Eastern department of the Fireman’s 
Fund and the Home Fire & ig ee have 
been announced by Edward T. Cairns, of 
Boston, manager of the canised depart- 
iment, effective June 15. 

J. G. Richardson, for the past three 
years special agent in West Virginia, 
goes to New England, where he will take 
supervision of Western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, with headquarters at 
New Haven. In Western Massachusetts 
he succeeds Allan I. Woods, whose du- 
ties in the Kastern part of the State are 
so increased as to require all his atten- 
tion. In Connecticut, Mr. Richardson 
succeeds Henry C. Griswold. Before go- 
ing to West Virginia three years ago 
Mr. Richardson for several years had 
been special agent of the companies in 
Kastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Dennis J. Collins succeeds in Rhode 
Island Henry A. Horn, who assumes 
important duties in the department of- 
fice at Boston. Mr. Collins has been with 


A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 


the companies many years in the office 
and in the Boston suburban field. He 
will continue to supervise the Boston 
suburban field in connection with Rhode 
Island. 

The territory in Eastern Massachusetts 
which has been supervised by Mr. Horn 
is taken over by Allan I, Woods, who 
previously had Western and Central 
Massachusetts. Mr. Woods will continue 
to supervise part of his old territory in 
connection with the new. 

James E. Pedlow is appointed special 
agent for West Virginia, with headquart- 
ers at Wheeling. He succeeds Mr. Rich- 
ardson in that field. Mr, Pedlow has 
been in the improved risk department at 
the Boston office for several years. 

NEW YORK DELEGATES 

New York State was well represented 
at the meeting of the executive and fire 
committees of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., this week. Those who went 
included Superintendent James A, Beha, 
First Deputy Henry D. Appleton, Third 
Deputy Terrence F. Cunneen, Special 
Deputy Clarence C. Fowler and Deputy 
\ttorney General Joseph C. H. Flynn, 


AGENCY INCORPORATED 
The Clinton Insurance Agency, of 
Orange, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000. The incorporators 
are Chester J. Wapshare, of Hillside, N 
J.; Mabelle V. Eckert, of Newark, and 
Daniel J. Brennan, of Orange. 
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Cine iensiiens in 
Missouri Rate Case 


SUPT. HYDE’S ATTORNEYS ACT 


Companies May Engage Charles E. 
Hughes as Counsel; Question of 
Written vs. Earned Premiums 
Attorneys for Ben C. Hyde, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for Missouri on 
June 3 filed suggestions with the Su- 
preme Court at Jefferson City in oppo- 
sition to the motion of the counsel for 
the 160 stock fire insurance companies 
requesting a rehearing in the 10 per 

cent. reduction case. 

The suggestions were filled by Former 
Attorney General John T. Barker and 
Kloyd Jacobs of Kansas City, who have 
represented Superintendent Hyde as spe- 
cial counsel throughout the rate case liti- 
gation. They contend that the opinion 
written by Justice John T. White and 
concurred in by a majority of the higher 
court, sustaining Superintendent Hyde 
thoroughly covered the case and that 
there is no grounds for granting the 
companies a rehearing. 

Attorneys for the stock companies filed 
their motion for a rehearing on May 
28th. The companies will vigorously 
contest the order of the Insurance De- 
partment and the decision of the Mis- 
sour Supreme Court sustaining that ac- 
tion, and will exhaust every legal means 
to demonstrate the injustice and inequity 
of the rate order. 

In the event it becomes necessary to 
carry this case to the United States Su- 
preme Court, the companies may engage 
the services of Charles E. Hughes, who 
is now representing the stock insurance 
companies in the Illinois tax case, and 
such additional counsel as may be deemed 
advisable. 

As has been printed the companies 
would be forced to return approximately 
$9,000,000 should the final decision sus- 
tain the reduction order. The principal 
point involved is whether the written or 
earned premium shall be the basis for 
computing underwriting profits. The 
Missouri court’s decision breaks down 
principles of operations that have existed 
for years and which are recognized by 
the United States Government and other 
states in the Union. 


FINDS U. S. DIFFICULT 
Commercial Union Says Arbitrary 
Legislative Control Prevents 
F.re Ra‘e Increases 
The Commercial Union, at its offices in 
London, finds fire underwriting in the 
United States a_ difficult proposition, 
from the profits viewpoint, due to rigid 
“legislative control, materially interfer- 
ing with the efforts of the office ‘to ad- 
just premium rates to claims.” C. D. 
Seligman, delivering the annual report 
of the company recently in London, had 
this to say about American re gulation of 

fire insurance: 

“The sources from which we obtain 
our business may be grouped under three 
sections: the home, the general foreign 
field, and the United States of America. 
The last mentioned is the most beset 
with difficulty for the underwriter. Leg- 
islative control, mostly of an arbitrary 
and rigid character, materially interferes 
with the efforts of the offices to adjust 
rates of premium to claims, whilst the 
cost of such administration imposes a 
heavy burden upon the companies. That 
country is enjoying a period of prosper- 
ous trading, and yet the outstanding fea- 
ture of the business both of fire and 
accident throughout the States is the 
abnormal number of claims that are fall- 
ing upon inadequate premiums.” 


CHAMBERLIN—SHUMAKER 

Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Frank H. Chamberlin, of 
Hillside, N. J., to Miss Mildred Shumak- 
er, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Shu- 
maker, of 861 South 17th Street, New- 
ark. Mr. Chamberlin is an examiner of 
the American of Newark. 
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When the “Washington Irving,” pride of the Hudson 
River Day Line, was in collision and sank in New York 
harbor on the first of June, fortunately a great loss of 
life was averted. 


But the two hundred passengers, thankful to escape 
with their lives, lost practically all of their personal bag- 
gage. Here, at the very beginning of the vacation and 
travel season, is evidence of the need for Tourist Bag- 
gage Insurance on short as well as extended trips. 


Everyone who travels needs the financial protection 
which this insurance affords. It may be a sinking 
steamer, a railroad wreck, or perhaps a hotel or terminal 
fire that will destroy valuable personal effects. 


Today people you know are planning their vacation 
trips for the summer months to come. Let them know 
that they can secure protection for their baggage with a 
policy in The Home Insurance Company of New York. 


THE HOME St84% NEW YORK 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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Two Officers Resign _ 
From the Automobile 


J. C. BARDEN AND G. R. FULTON 





Former a Vice-President and Latter a 
Secretary; Due to Reorganization 
of the Company 





J. Corbit Barden, vice-president of the 
Automobile of Hartford, and George R. 
Fulton, secretary of the same company, 
resigned last Thursday. The resigna- 
tions were offered to the board of direc- 
tors about six weeks ago. Reorganiza- 
tion of the company, following the res- 
jgnation of Charles H. Remington as 
vice-president in “March, was given by 
Mr. Barden as his reason for leaving the 
company. 

Mr. Barden, who will spend the sum- 
mer at his farm in Cobalt, Conn., is a 
native of Canaan, Conn. He was born 
there September 23, 1878, and was grad- 
uated from Syracuse University, with a 
degree of electrical engineer. He began 
his insurance career in 1905 with the 
Middle States Inspection Bureau and in 
1909 went with the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York State. 

In 1911 Mr. Barden entered the em- 
ploy of the Automobile as superinten- 
dent of the sprinkler leakage department. 
He was elected assistant secretary of the 
Automobile in April, 1913, later became 
secretary, and then vice-president. 

Career of G. R. Fulton 

The resignation of Secretary G. R. 
Fulton was accepted concurrently with 
that of Vice-President Barden. Mr. Ful- 
ton was a popular officer both in the 
home office and in the field and he has 
had an interesting insurance career. He 
gained his first insurance experience in 
his home town of Latrobe, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., where he was em- 
ployed by a local agency, following his 
graduation from the public schools of 
Latrobe where he was born May 22, 
1881. He then accepted the position of 
inspector for the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and Aetna (Fire) jointly in 
Allegheny County, Pa., in 1905 and short- 
ly thereafter joined the Royal Exchange 
Assurance as special agent for the states 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. In 
the year 1917 he associated himself with 
the Automobile as special agent for the 
same territory and made his headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. 

From Pittsburgh Mr. Fulton was called 
to the home office where he was made 
executive special agent and had super- 
vision of the Middle Department and 
Southern states. In February, 1920, he 
was elected departmental assistant sec- 
retary, then later advanced to the posi- 
tion of departmental secretary in 1923. 
At the annual meeting a year ago Mr. 
Fulton was made secretary. Before his 
resignation and the election of Alfred 
Stinson as the new vice-president, Mr. 
Fulton had complete charge of all field 
work on behalf of the Fire departments. 
He was chairman of the home office Un- 
derwriting Committee and chief officer 
in charge of the fire underwriting de- 
partments. He also directed the nego- 
tiations of the Automobile with the New 
England Fire Insurance Company which 
they partially reinsure. He also served 
in many special capacities when emer- 
gency situations arose. He was _ sent 
abroad to represent the company in Eng- 
land and Sweden and other foreign lo- 
cations to assist in closing marine insur- 
ance negotiations carried on by the or- 
ganization three years ago. 

Mr. Fulton will remain in Hartford 
where he has taken new apartments un- 
til his future connections are determined. 


NORDENG SUCCEEDS FULTON 





Assistant Secretary of America Fore 
Group in Chicago Made Secre- 
tary of the Automobile 
The appointment of Olaf Nordeng of 
Chicago as secretary of the Automobile 
to succeed George R. Fulton, resigned, 
was announced Tuesday by Vice Presi- 
dent Alfred Stinson. Mr. Nordeng was 
born in 1886, and has spent seventeen 
years in the fire insurance business. He 
was born at DeForest, Wisconsin, and 
attended the grammar and high schools 
of that city. He was connected with 
various newspapers until 1909, at which 
time he accepted a position with the 
Wisconsin Mutuals. He went with the 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine in 1912 as a 

clerk and became examiner in 1914. 

In 1918 the American Eagle appointed 
Mr. Nordeng examiner, and in February, 
1921, made him agency superintendent. 
In February, 1922, he was made assist- 
ant secretary of the American Eagle, 
and in January, 1925, became assistant 
secretary of the America Fore group. 

Mr. Nordeng will assume his new 
duties in Hartford in July. 


CONN SEEKS JUDGESHIP 








Popular Ohio Commissioners to Run in 
Democratic Primary For Supreme 
Court Post 

Judge Harry L. Conn, Superintendent 
of Insurance of Ohio, president of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention, 
and former member of the Supreme 
Court, has filed his declaration of can- 
didacy for judge of the Supreme Court 
at the coming Democratic primary elec- 
tion. The signers of the declaration are 
his mother, Mrs. Sophronia A. Conn, 
former Chief Justice Hugh L. Nichols, 
former Governor Judson Harmon, former 
Governor James M. Cox, Attorney Rus- 
sell M. Knepper, Attorney Thomas J. 
Duffy, Miss Henrietta Jettinghoff, 
former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker and Senator Atlee Pomerene. 

Judge Conn is senior member of the 
law firm of Conn, Hoke & Wright, of 
Van Wert; was appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court by Governor Donahey in 
June, 1924, to serve until the next No- 
vember election and at that time was 
chosen for the short term by an over- 
whelming majority. His candidacy now 
is for the full term, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. 


GEORGIA AGENTS MEET 


The Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents is holding its 1926 convention to- 
day and tomorrow at the Hotel Tybee, 
Tybee Island, Ga. Among the principal 
speakers will be Milton Dargan, manager 
of the Southern department of the 
Royal; D. W. Brosnan, a fire chief, and 
W. E. Harrington, of Atlanta, a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 


BROOKLYN BROKERS’ OUTING 


The annual shore dinner of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association took 
place Tuesday at Tappan’s Sheepshead 
Bay Hotel. Among the guests were Fire 
Commissioner Dorman, Supreme Court 
Justice Riegelman, Supreme Court Judge 
Druhan and ex-Commissioner of Jurors 
Murphy. The speaker was Louis Gold- 
stein, counsel for the Association. 


SPECIAL AGENT IN OHIO 
John Beddingfield has been appointed 
special agent of the Stuyvesant of New 
York in Ohio, He is well known in this 
field, having previously been connected 
with the Henry Clay Fire. - 








TO MEET AT LOS ANGELES 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sicners will be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nevember 15-20. This was decided 
Tuesday at the meeting of the executive 
committee at Chattanooga, Tenn. W. E. 
Monk, Massachusetts commissioner, was 
appointed to succeed Harry L. Conn, of 
Ohio, as a member of the executive 
committee. 





EMPIRE POND MEETS 

The Empire State Pond of the Blue 
Goose held a meeting at the Queens- 
bury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y., last Fri- 
day night. Several new members were 
initiated, including some from the Glens 
Falls and Commerce companies. Other 
initiaions are planned at Watertown, 
Buffalo and Syracuse later in the sea- 
son. 





. . 

Cuban Situation 
(Continued from page 1) 
found the name of the broker. It was 
a New York concern which had sent a 
representative to solicit the tobacco man 
on a very comprehensive and broad form 
which it had devised. 

It is pretty hard to conceive of the 
head of an American concern not know- 
ing the name of his insurance broker. 


Rates Are Uncertain 

The rate situation in Cuba is bad and 
has been for years. Rates are some- 
times so low that many companies will 
not write business on a risk. The situa- 
tion is made more complicated by the 
fact that Cuba is not prosperous. The 
bottom dropped out of the sugar market 
several years ago and the market price 
of that commodity at the present time is 
only 3c a pound. 

The tobacco situation is also discour- 
aging, one of the principal reasons be- 
ing the growing popularity of the ciga- 
rette, which has made the cigar industry 
stand still, despite increases in popula- 
tion. Property values are, therefore, 
lower than they were. 

In the case of any large risk, compe- 
tition is so severe that there is frequent- 
ly individual risk rating. The more of- 
fices one visits, the more viewpoints one 
receives as to solutions of the problem 
of how to conduct a profitable fire in- 
surance business in Cuba. 

The American companies represented 
on the island are in the United States 
Fire Companies’ Conference, which has 
its headquartérs at 80 Maiden Lane, and 
the president of which is H. A. Smith; 
the manager, T. M. Marston. The Brit- 
ish companies are in the British Fire 
Offices Committee, which is managed 
from London. The Cuban companies 
have their associations. The banks have 
extensive insurance interests, some of 
them having insurance departments. 


Hard to Get Together 

There is a general opinion that if the 
British Fire Offices and the United 
States Fire Conference got together, 
they could do something, but that sub- 
ject has been gone into for years and 
the international conferences are ex- 
tremely difficult to negotiate. There 
was considerable talk about Cuba at the 
recent Montreal conference, but it did 
not get very far. 

A representative of one of the British 
companies told the writer that it is very 
difficult to get any speed in action by 
the British Fire Offices Committee. It 
takes a long time for letters to pass to 
and fro, and also for the committee to 
mzke up its mind. 

An interesting feature of the situation 
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is that many of the agents in Havana 
are of a very progressive type. In some 
of the offices they would rather lose 
business than put it on their books at 
too low a figure. 
Big Chemical Fire 

While the writer was in Havana, the 
insurance community was given a great 
shock by the burning of the big Regla 
plant of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. on June 3. The fire, which 
was near Havana, was one of the worst 
that has ever occurred in Cuba. The 
office building across the street from 
the company was the only part of the 
the entire block of buildings owned by 
big establishment not totally destroyed. 

Stored in the buildings were quantities 
of highly inflammable explosive materials 
used in the manufacture of fertilizer sold 
throughout the island. Such products as 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, sul- 
phate of potassium and phosphoric acid 
caused the most tremendous explosions 
to occur all night. 


From all over the city of Havana the 
blasts were heard and with each intona- 
tion flames shot higher in the air, until, 
with the thick smoke rolling upward, the 
entire sky around Regla appeared as a 
giant volcano and’a thick pall lay over 
the city. 

Fire Causes Sensation 

The fire department of Regla quickly 
realized the flames were beyond their 
control and a hurry call was sent to the 
Havana companies. The work of these 
men, however, was greatly hampered 
due to the explosions and the strong 
chemical gases emitted. Neighboring 
buildings were badly shaken and much 
damage was reported this morning. 

They struggled valiantly to extinguish 
the flames and save some of the prop- 
eity, but were unable to do more than 
to keep the flames. from spreading. 
Sparks, however, flew as far as the Ha- 
vana University. 

This fire caused a sensation in Ha- 
vana. It developed that the rate on the 
building several years ago was $3. More 
recently, upon motion of two fire com- 
panies, the rate was reduced to $1 on 
the building and 75c. on contents. One 
of the leading agents in Havana in- 
formed The Eastern Underwriter that 
the building was actually written at a 
rate of around 75c. The line was con- 
trolled by Marsh & McLennan. 

Inquiry at the insurance offices devel- 
oped the fact that at least two of the 
offices, the Whitner and Neidlinger gen- 
eral agencies, had gotten off the risk. 
The Whitner representative includes the 
Home and Hartford, and the Neidlinger, 
the Continental and the United States. 
Some other offices refused to write be- 
cause of the rate. 

A few wallops such as the loss of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. may 
stabilize the rate situation in Cuba, but 
the writer knows of considerab's pes- 
simism along that line. It is conceded 
that J. J. Toscano, secretary of the Cuba 
Association of Fire Companies—Asocia- 
cion Cubana de Companias de Segurso 
Centra Incendio—is a conscientious offi- 
cial who is doing his best to hold down 
a most difficult job but “the influences of 
New York, London, Montreal, Hartford, 
etc., are pretty hard to buck against.” 

Henry Bennett of La Cubana and 
some other insurance men are hopeful 
that pending legislation for the estab- 
lishment of an insurance department and 
a strong insurance code may cut down 
the handicap of outside competition for 
the insurance people of Cuba. At the 
present time there is practically no reg- 
uation that amounts to anything. 
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Never Turn Down an Insurance 


Inquiry; It Pays to Investigate 
By Clarence T. Hubbard 


“You sce that bank over there on the 
corner.” It was a local agent relating 
sme Of his experiences to a visiting 
special, a new man in the field. “Well, 
| have all of the insurance ot that bank 
and will get any new lines they have and 
simply because 1 never say ‘no’ to any 
insurance proposition they put up to 
me.” 

“But isn’t that dangerous?” inquired 
the special. “You know insurance com- 
panies can’t accept every risk.’ 

“! fully appreciate that,” retorted the 
local representative. “I didn’t mean by 
my statement that | accept questionable 
lines, or lines where the hazard involved 
does not justify insurance. No, what | 
have done is to gain their confidence 
and by so doing have taken business 
away from long-established agents sim- 
ply because | never say ‘no’ to any in- 
surance proposition they put up until I 
have fully investigated.” It was his last 
five words which count the most impor- 
tant. 

As this local agent went on to explain: 
“One day the vice-president called me 
over and explained that they had long 
ago lost a certified check and the owner 
alter long litigation had demanded re- 
storation of the certified funds. It was 
an old and trying matter and one they 
thought had been closed out, and while 
they didn’t feel they were responsible 
in the case they nevertheless made set- 
tlement. Having closed the disagreeable 
matter they said they wanted a form of 
insurance which would protect them in 
case the check ever turned up. It was 
believed that the check had been de- 
stroyed but they wanted to be sure the 
matter would never again arise and 
trouble them in the future. They asked 
me if I knew any form of insurance for 
that sort of a problem. 


Refer Query to Home Office 


“No,” I replied, “I can’t name one off 
right off but at our home office we have 
a number of men who are paid well to 
figure out just such problems and | will 
tuke it up with them.” ‘The result was 
that | issued a bond to protect the bank 
which was entirely acceptable to them 
and the business welcome to the com- 
pany, and as there was little possibility 
that the check would ever turn up it 
was looked upon as a good risk. 

“Then a little later the bank got in 
touch with me again and said they want- 
ed to have some insurance to cover their 
messengers in the bank. It seems that 
the vice-president of the bank had read 
so much about the many recent burgla- 
ries and hold-ups that he was afraid that 
the guards, long trusted employees of 
the bank, might some time or other be 
held up or injured in defending the 
bank’s funds and they wanted insurance 
payable to the bank so that they in turn 
could pass it over to the beneficiaries. 
It simply meant that I wrote two poli- 
cies (accident) covering the guards, 
Straight accident policies, but instead of 
naming their wives as_ beneficiaries, | 
named the bank as beneficiary. 

“The bank simply wanted the oppor- 
tunity to collect the money in the event 
the guards were injured by hold-up and 
then the bank would turn over the funds 
to the beneficiaries. The bank paid the 
Premium. I did nothing out of the ordi- 
nary to sell the two accident policies, 
simply changing the beneficiary, but they 
seemed to think it was a wonderful serv- 
ice. The psychology of all this, as I 
am explaining it to you, is that if they 
called me in for such a cover and I said 
to them, “Why, no, there is nothing I 
Can give you, excepting an accident pol- 
icy, and we'll see what the company can 
do about that,” I would not have made 
much of an impression. Instead, I told 
them [ was sure that something along 
the right line could be worked out, and, 


as you see, it was, and in a very simple 
way. The same way with a certified 
check.” 

Insuring Organist’s Hands 


“Then,” continued this agent, “I can 
give you still another case in point. | 
happened to meet the secretary of our 
church one morning there and he intro- 
duced me to the church organist and 
told him | was an insurance man. Im- 
mediately the organist said to me, ‘Well, 
1 want some special insurance to cover 
my hands and my feet, because if | ever 
suffer an accident my source of income 
would stop.’ Now, | knew very well 
that the insurance companies did) not 
care to write out special policies just cov 
ering a person’s hands or just their eyes, 
or their feet, but | did not say this to 
him. | said, ‘Well, | can probably give 
you what you want; come around to my 
office” He did. 

“LT didn’t have the slightest idea on 
my way to the office what or how | was 
going to take care of this gentleman. 
When we arrived there | said to him: 
“You know any accident insurance prop- 
osition of a special nature has to be tak- 
en up with the home office.’ He said: 
‘Well, that’s a good idea; why didn’t the 
other agents say that to me?’ Now, as 
a matter of fact, all of my accident pol 
icies are written up at the home office, 
so | was not telling him an untruth. So 
I arranged for my secretary to come in 
when I called her and I asked her what 
the cost would be to issue a policy cov- 
ering the loss of the organist’s hands and 
his feet, and she gave me the rate for 
an ordinary accident policy. Then I told 
him I would take it up with the home 
office and let him know. A week later 
he came in and I quoted him the regular 


accident policy premiums and told him 
that it would cover his hands and feet 
in the sums that he wanted, and also his 
eves and general anatomy and include 
all the regular features of the accident 
policy, but I let him think he was pay- 
ing and securing a special policy to in- 
sure his hands and his feet, not empha 
sizing that it was a regular policy which 
would cover them anyway. 

“In other words, | did what any other 
agent should have done—sold him a reg- 
ular accident policy but let him believe 
he was getting just the form he wanted. 
There was no deceit in this in any way. 
| gave him the protection he wanted 
and he was entirely satisfied and fully 
covered. Had | argued with him and 
told him insurance companies were not 
permitted to insure just hands and feet, 
but they had regular accident policies 
properly rated to include all accidents, | 
probably would not have sueceeded in 
vetting him to buy it, but under the cir 
cumstances he took it very well.” 

This particular agent has made a very 
eood success by never turning down any 
insurance offer without investigation. 

Covering a Coal Mine 

An agent in Pennsylvania was. sur 
prised to have a lady come to his office 
and ask him if he could insure a virgin 
coal mine. He was amazed at the re 
quest, but said he probably could. He 
could not at the moment imagine any 
risk that would be more acceptable to 
arm insurance company. The risk ws 
put up to the company and they accept- 
elit and have been carrying it for years, 
the lady cheerfully paving the premium. 
This may seem far-fetched, but the in 
surance company knew the reason for 
the insurance In that section of the 
country there had been some = subter 
ranean fires whieh had been in existence 
for a number of years, and, although 
not in the territory of the mine insured, 
the owner had read about them and had 
the fear that possibly some day such 
fires might, in an underground manner, 
enter her mine and damage the unmined 
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coal. So she took out a fire insurance 
policy against that hazard. 

By never turning down any insurance 
offer flat you can many times switch an 
offered risk which does not happen to 
be acceptable into one which is desirable. 
A concrete example of this came about 
ween a local agent was asked to cover 
the collapse of a building. The owner 
of the building said he had applied every- 
woaecre and that no company would cover 
such a risk. The request came follow- 
ins the publicity given to the collapse 
of a dancing hall in Boston due to vibra- 
tions from dancing. 


Collapse of a Building 

This assured was one who happened 
to take that particular hazard to heart 
and was afraid of the collapse of his 
building. Fire insurance companies and 
companies writing property damage in 
surance do not favor it as an acceptable 
hava.d because many buildings do col- 
lapse due to poor workmanship, espe 
cially in conercte building. ‘This partic 
ular agent did not encourage the appli 
cant as far as the collapse of buildings 
was concerned, but instead of telling him 
so he said: 

“Well, now, we can probably take care 
ot you, but first of all let’s examine what 
might make your building collapse. 
There is a possible explosion danger, ot 
course, and an earthqua':e hazard. Those 
are the two predominating possibilities 
that | can see. It is a very casy matter 
for us to-issue an explosion policy and 
eaithquake policy which will fully in- 
demnity you if they cause your building 
to collapse.” 

Then the agent went on to explain how 
the collapse of a building would void the 
fire policy, but if the man took out ex- 
plosion and earthquake and tornado in- 
surance he would be covered even if a 
fire followed, because of the “bridging 
of the gap” endorsement on the tornado 
policy and because the new form of 
caithquake policy assumes the fire dam- 
age immediately following an earthquake 
if the fire policy was voided. And of 
course if a building was caused to col- 
lapse by. explosion, and fire immediately 
followed, there would be little question 
of anvone collecting from his fire pol- 
icy. The upshot of it was that this agent 
wrote an explosion, a tornado and an 
earthquake policy covering the building 
and the man seemed fully satisfied, al- 
though he did not get a special policy 
covering the “collapse of buildings from 
any cause whatever.” It was a very good 
illustration of how an apparently unde- 
sirable risk was transformed and made 
into a desirable one. 

Insuring Private Car 

An underwriter at the home office re- 
cently received a request for a floater 
form of insurance from a big broker to 
cover a private railroad car which would 
naturally find itself in any part of the 
United States. The insurance company 
could not issue such a form because it 
would be in violation to write a country- 
wide floater under a fire form. So the 
agent referred it to a marine insurance 
company and they accepted it and han- 
dled the risk very satisfactorily. 

In another instance an agent while ont 
of town met one of his local townsmen, 
one who was not an insurance client of 
his. This man reported to the agent that 
the gas plant in their town had experi- 
enced an explosion and that the gas com- 
pany had no insurance thereon. The 
agent asked if they didn’t have explo- 
sion insurance. The gas representative 
said, “Yes, they had explosion insurance 
on their own property, but they had no 
insurance to cover them against the 
claims brought by those whose property 
was damaged as a result of the blow-up.” 
The agent replied, “I think I can get you 
insurance of that kind,” and agreed to 
take it up upon his return. He hadn't 
the slightest idea that explosion leeal 
liability insurance could be written, but 
after corresponding with several insur- 
ance companies he found one which as- 
sumed such liability and was able to 
broker a line to good commission ad- 
vantage. 

There are many things insurable to- 
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day which the average agent and broker 
doesn't always appreciate. It is a good 
rule for any local broker or agent seri- 
ously concerned in the building up of 
his business to never turn down an in- 
surance inquiry until he has first taken 
it up with one or several companies. A 
small incident along this line, but one 
of good demonstration, occurred when an 
avent was insuring the limited property 
of a man in poor circumstances. This 
man, who had considerable common 
sense, approached his agent friend one 
day and said: 

“! have bought an automobile and I 
made considerable sacrifice to do it. Now 
| am never going to use my car except- 


ing on Saturdays and Sundays. Our 
family are in medium circumstances, as 
you know. We will never take any trips 
that will require staying out of town 


over night, and therefore I will have to 
forego all insurance with the exception 
of liability, which | would not be with- 
out, and | would like some fire insur- 
ance, but | don’t need it on the car itself 
as | will be very careful with it, and as 
1 said I will never keep it outside of 
my own garage over night. What | am 
afraid of, though, is that the car might 
burn up in my own garage some time 
should my house or nearby houses catch 
fire. Can | insure my automobile for 
fire insurance when it is in my own gar- 
and not covering it for fire and 
theft while on the road?” 


age 


Auto Coverage in Garages 

The agent told him this could not be 
done, but he could have fire and theft 
insurance on his automobile which would 
cover him while he was any place under 
any conditions. The matter ran along 
for a while until this particular man, 
talking with another agent, discovered 
that it could be done after all. In the 
local fire insurance rule book there was 
a rate given for covering automobiles for 
fire insurance while stored in a garage 
and at a very low rate. As a matter of 
fact, an endorsement can be placed upon 
a fire insurance policy covering the gar- 
age itself to also cover any cars in stor- 
age and for but a slight additional pre- 
mium It is seldom done, and so the 
original agent of record, being unfamiliar 
with the rule, lost a line and the confi- 
dence of his policyholder, which might 
have led to a great deal of other busi- 
Had he said that he would look 
into the matter and see if there was 
anything that could be done, he would 
have taken care of his assured to profit. 
It so happened that his client was a man 
of small income and he didn’t think it 
worth while to bother, but it is from 
just such small beginnings that big lines 
frequently grow. 

Some brokers have adopted advertising 
slogans reading, “I insure everything.” 
This, of course, is misleading to the pub- 
liz because there is no agent or broker 
who can insure every risk offered. A 
good broker or agent is one who co- 
operates with his company and does not 
accept any or every risk. Insurance com- 
panies, though, differ in their attitude 
towards insurance, and with some effort 
a broker or agent will find there is a 
resting place for pretty nearly every line 
offered. The best business suggesting 
slogan is one used by a middle west 
agent who has on his letterhead “I insure 
everything that is insurable.” This slo- 
gan cannot be questioned. 
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HEADS PENNA. FEDERATION 
J. C. Williams of the Williams- 


Cleveland Agency, of Newcastle, Pa., was 
elected president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania at Conneaut 
Lake recently, succeeding William M. 
Goodwin, of Bethlehem. He also ad- 
dressed the convention on behalf of the 
casualty boards. The following named 
were also elected: John W. Donahue, 
resident vice president of the Maryland 
Casualty in Philadelphia, as chairman of 
the executive committee; John D. Pha- 
roah, resident Philadelphia manager. of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty, as treas- 
urer (re-elected). G. R. Dette, of Phila- 
delphia, secretary manager, also was re- 
elected. 
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EXPLAINS ARKANSAS FIGHT 


President Wilson of Old Association 
Says Organization Wishes to Stay 
With National Body 

A. J. Wilson, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Association of IJn- 
surance Agents and vice-president and 
insurance officer of the American South- 
ern Trust Company of Little Rock, has 


“issued a statement giving his version of 


the bank agency fight which led to a 
split-up in the association at the recent 


convention at Little Rock. In explain- 
ing the situation Mr. Wilson said in 
part: 

“The Arkansas Association is com- 


posed of both independent and bank and 
building and loan agency members. The 
bank and building and loan agency mem- 
bers felt that the Richmond Declaration 
and the subsequent action of the Ar- 
kansas Association in approving it fixed 
the policy of both the National and Ar- 
kansas Associations on this question. 
They also felt that no further agitation 
of the question was necessary and that 
any such agitation would tend only to 
disturb the harmony of our meetings and 
prevent constructive work on our part. 


“Our association, as it now stands, is 
composed of the leading agents of the 
state and will continue very vigorously 
to press forward in the good work which 
has been carried on for so many years. 
The new constitution adopted rests on 
a very firm foundation laid along broad 
lines. We voted to retain our member- 
ship in the National Association. We 
cordially invite all bonding, casualty and 
fire agents in the state to join our asso- 
ciation. We have for our resigning mem- 
bers only the kindliest feelings. 

“The break in the association arose 
purely from a desire to control and elimi- 
nate competition. In fact, some of the 
most prominent independent agents 
present at the meeting stated that they 
were opposed to the establishment of 
any new agencies in their communities 
whether they were bank agencies or any 
other kind of an agency. The insuring 
public is not materially concerned over 
these controversies arising between 
agents, the settlement of which may in- 
crease the business of one party to the 
contest and reduce the business of the 
other party to it. There has been no 
demand from the general public for the 
establishment of any such hard and fast 
rule as was contended for by the resign- 
ing members. What the public wants is 
first-class indemnity and good service 
when claims arise.” 





SANTA MARIA ANCHOR HERE 
_The original anchor of the ‘Santa Ma- 
ria,” flagship of Columbus’ fleet, has gone 
to sea again, more than four hundred 
years after its momentous voyage to the 
New World. It arrived in New York 
last week on the steamship “Panama” on 
its way to a place of honor in the Hay- 
tian exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. 

The only remaining part of the “Santa 
Maria” is traveling under the constant 
guard of the gendarmerie of Hayti. It 
is being further protected against the 
perils of travel by an insurance policy 
issued by The Home of New York 
through its Haytian representatives, Eu- 
gene Le Bosse & Company, covering 
against loss by fire, theft or while in 
transportation on the sea or land. 





F. B. KELLAM CHAIRMAN 

Frederick B. Kellam, United States 
general attorney of the Royal, has suc- 
ceeded Walter Carter as chairman of the 
board of the Newark Fire. Mr. Carter 
resigned the chairmanship at the time 
he returned to England. Mr. Kellam 
had been a member of the board for a 
long time. 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
Fire Prevention Week this year will 
be observed from October 3 to 9 inclu- 
sive. Preliminary plans are being made 
now. Complete campaign material will 


soon be sent to members of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 
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SUPREME COURT HEARINGS 


Palmetto-Chrysler Cases to Come Up 
Week of October 18; Dates 
for Other Cases 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has assigned the following dates 
in October to hear various insurance 
cases now on the calendar: 

Week of October 11: Palmetto Fire v. 
Conn of Ohio; Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion v. Smith of Wisconsin; Chrysler 
Sales Corporation v. Spencer of Maine; 
and Moore v. Fidelity & Deposit. 

Week of October 18: Hanover Fire v. 
Carr, treasurer; and Duffy, collector, v. 
Mutual Life. 


H. M. ECKELS MANAGER 

The Travelers Fire announces the ap- 
pointment of Howard M. Eckels as man- 
Western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Eckels will resume his 
new duties about the first of July. He 
was born in Pittsburgh, and after gradu- 
ating from the public schools became 
associated, at different times, with sev- 
eral of the local Pittsburgh companies 
both in the home office and in the field. 
He more recently served the Milwaukee 
Mechanics as special agent in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Ohio fields, which 
position he resigns in order to become 
associated with The Travelers. 
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REPUBLIC FIRE CHANGES 
W. G. Matz, Special Agent for New 
York, Takes on Additional States; 
Other Appointments 








L. D. Owrey, special agent for the Re. 
public, of Pittsburgh, for Eastern Penp. 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Djs. 
trict of Columbia, resigned’ as of 
May 15th. The company will as of July 
Ist withdraw from the New England gen- 
eral agency of George S. Rosencranty 
but will remain in the Boston local 
agency of Rosencrantz, Hugard & Co, 

Secause of these changes the follow- 
ing adjustments in the field are made: 
H. ). Schaefer has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Allegheny County; J, H, 
Colvin, special agent for Western Penn- 
sylvania, will cover the rest of Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland 
and District of Columbia, and W, G. 
Matz, special agent for New York State, 
will have added to his field Northern 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 
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REPRE 

The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 








CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 William Street—New York City 


SENTING 
United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 
British America Assurance Co. of 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, New York 


Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Mer., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
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of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Administrative Offices, 115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Points on Selling 
Windstorm Policies 


BRIDGING THE GAP EXPLAINED 
Glens Falls Booklet Gives Sales Argu- 


ments and Developments in 
Policy Changes 

The Glens Falls has issued another: 
yolume in its interesting series of book- 
lets on how to sell various fire and ma- 
rine sidelines. This time the subject, or 
rather subjects, are windstorm, tornado 
and earthquake insurance, written by 
Henry W. Brevis. In citing some of the 
sales points to use in offering windstorm 
insurance the Glens Falls says: 

One windstorm insurance salesman is 
far more effective than the best regular 
agent who ever wore shoe leather; that 
salesman is Windstorm itself. Let a 
mighty tornado go roaring across the 
country, or a fierce hurricane sweep in- 
land from the coast, and a demand for 
windstorm insurance arises from all over 
the devastated region. Any agent who 
fails to take advantage of such an op- 
portunity is hard to understand. 

The real salesman is the man who does 
not wait for the storm, but precedes it. 
When a windstorm disaster is followed 
by a rush of claims from policyholders 
in the smitten district, the company is 
forced to pay a tribute of respect to the 
local agent. He may have proved to be 
a costly representative, in this particular 
instance, but at least he has shown him- 
self to be the kind of “live wire” insur- 
ance man whom any company is glad to 
stand behind. Usually, a man of this 
type has made a study of methods. 


Using Newspaper Clippings 

The first and most obvious of these 
is to make use of the experience of 
other regions if one’s own vicinity has 
heretofore been fortunate. Beginning 
with March, and sometimes earlier, the 
newspapers contain many accounts of 
destructive tornados, windstorms, hurri- 
canes and gales. Those with illustrated 
supplements are apt to have pictures of 
any conspicuous damage. Such dispatches 
and illustrations should be carefully 
clipped by every alert insurance agent 
and arranged in scrap books or other- 
wise for convenient use. Those agents 
who are fortunate enough to have street 
level front windows certainly should not 
neglect the opportunity for such display. 

If, for example, one who possessed 
good display space were to start early 
in the season to build up his exhibit of 
windstorm news, dating each item as it 
appeared, he probably would be aston- 
ished to see how rapidly and impres- 
sively they would accumulate. Any storm 
which approached his own region should, 
of course, receive special attention, per- 
haps by marking it with the number of 
miles of distance. Possibly, too, it might 
be well to show a fair sized map with 
circles inscribed about his town as a cen- 
ter, at distances of say 100, 200 and 300 
miles, and then to “spot” on this map 
every case of windstorm destruction as 
t was noted. By means of this and 
other simple devices that will occur to 
almost anyone, the subject of windstorm 
peril can be stressed in the minds of his 
neighbors. 

Best of all methods, however, is the 
good old plan of placing windstorm in- 
surance at the time of writing fire insur- 
ance by quoting a price to cover both. 
The small additional cost usually is a 
comparatively slight obstacle to the ex- 
tension of the coverage when a man is 
secking protection for his property. 

Bridging the Gap 

In the New York State Standard Poli- 
cy, lines 68 to 71, occurs this provision: 

“Fall of Building” 

‘If a building or any material part 
thereof fall, except as a result of fire, all 
yy agua by this policy on such building 

its contents shall immediately cease.’ 


5 This means that a partly wrecked 
uilding, even if it may not yet have had 
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a fire, is no longer a satisfactory risk 
from the fire standpoint. Let any “ma- 
tcrial,” that is to say, substantial part of 
it, fall, and its fire protection ceases 
automatically and instantly. 

How does this affect windstorm insur- 
ance? Very vitally, as has proved to be 
the case in numerous instances. Con- 
sider, for example, what happened in the 
case of a manufacturer whose plant was 
well insured against fire but only in- 
sured to 25 per cent of its value against 
windstorm. He suffered from both fire 
and windstorm, but unfortunately for him 
the windstorm came first. One day a 
severe gale blew down a large. brick 
chimney which partially wrecked one 
wall besides injuring the roof. 

This damage was partly covered by his 
policy, ‘but the windstorm also resulted 
ina fire, which completely glutted the 
plant. When the manager tried to col- 
lect upon his fire insurance the company 
very properly refused to pay on the 
ground that the fire protection had 
ceased before the fire broke out. This 
kind of dilemma may now be avoided 
through what is known as the “Bridging 
the Fire-Tornado Gap” rider, which, if 
attached to the windstorm policy, will, 
without additional charge, extend the 
policy to cover damage from fire, imme- 


diately following and directly resulting 
from the windstorm. 

Any Glens Falls agent may offer to 
his clients this protection and no agent 
can fail to realize the extraordinary sales 
argument that it puts into his hands. If, 
for example, the manufacturer whose 
misfortunes we have just noted, had car- 
ried a full-value windstorm policy in- 
stcad of one for only 25 per cent value, 
and this policy, without additional pre- 
mium, had carried a “Bridging the Fire- 
Tornado Gap” endorsement, his entire 
loss would have been compensated. 

Considering the frequency of fire dam- 
age in connection with windstorm dam- 
age, it should require little argument for 
any agent, in selling a windstorm policy, 
to induce his client to raise the amount 
to full protection. 

Already, a number of alert agents are 
“bridging the gap” with such vigor that 
their windstorm writings show a_ phe- 
nomenal increase. 

PHILADELPHIA GUIDE BOOKS 

The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia is 
distributing Franklin Guide Books con- 
taining information about the city and 
its historic points, also maps, for the 
guidance of persons visiting the Exposi- 
tion this year. 
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FIDELITY-PH 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


SO MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,NY. 





The insurance requirements of your clients 
are as unlike as their fingerprints— 


Owing to peculiarities of his property, that which constitutes 
complete coverage for one man does not solve the protection prob- 
Careful individual attention on your part to 
the safe-guarding of your clients not only insures them complete 
protection but also guarantees an enviable reputation for your 


You cannot fingerprint your clients and prospects, but you can 
keep a card record of them which will constitute a fingerprint of 
their insurance requirements. 


Moreover you can place their insurance in one of many com- 
panies but the strength behind Fidelity-Phenix policies guarantees 
them absolute protection. 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company today is associated not only with 
fire insurance but with many other forms of protection. It is now as much a guarantee o! 
security, of good faith, of dependability, and of the prompt and courteous settlement of a loss 
under a rain insurance policy or an automobile policy as on the fire insurance contract that 
it originally served to identify. The Hartford is a pioneer in providing new forms of insut- 
ance protection and is second to no other company in the number and variety of the kinds 
of indemnity offered by its agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Explain Advantages 
Of Silica Bulb Head 


FOR AUTOMATIC’ SPRINKLERS 
Grinnell Company Finds New Type 
Superior to Solder Type; Is 
Approved by Laboratories 





The Grinnell Company, manufacturers 
of automatic sprinkler equipment, is fea- 
turing the advantages of silica bulb 
sprinklers over the solder type. With 
the silica bulb fusible alloys are discard- 
ed and in their place the silica bulb par- 
tially filled with a special liquid is sub- 
stituted. When the sprinkler is exposed 
to heat the bulb slowly expands until 
it bursts, thereby putting the equipment 
into operation. 

All of these points of superiority are 
not of equal importance to every class 
of risk, says the Grinnell Company. In 
some cases these points of advantage 
will combine simply to give a general 
superiority while in other risks maximum 
fire protection absolutely demands these 
improvements. 

This sensitiveness characteristic has 
been recognized in a notable way by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
During the past year this organization 
has gone on record as favoring this head 
for use where pyroxylin plastics, lac- 
quers, etc, are made or employed in 
process work. This is one outstanding 
type of risk where, in the past, flash fires 
have developed difficult situations from a 
fire protection standpoint. The fact that 
this nationally recognized body of spe- 
cialists on fire protection has selected 
the silica bulb head as their choice for 
this class of service is worthy of special 
note. 

Withstands Temperature Changes 

Closely related to this greater sensi- 
tiveness is another point of superiority 
in the silica bulb head. This is that the 
head is in no way affected by being sub- 
jected to heat closely approaching its 
operating temperature. <As_ previously 
mentioned, solder type sprinklers are af- 
fected by temperatures well below their 
operating point. The importance of this 
feature is most pronounced when con- 
sidered in connection with heads imme- 
diately surrounding those that operate, 
whether one or twenty-five heads are in- 
volved. Adjacent heads are subjected to 
certain very considerable rises in tem- 
perature. With solder heads, whether 
this rise in temperature is great enough 
or long enough sustained to have a dele- 
terious effect on the solder of adjacent 
heads is always a question. With the 
silica head no question is involved. Un- 
less the silica head actually operates it 
is certain that it is in no way affected 
by the temperature encountered and that 
It is as strong and sensitive as when it 
was first installed: Certain insurance in- 
terests have taken this matter into con- 
sideration and after a fire in one of their 
risks adjacent heads are closely exam- 
ined and many of them are removed. It 
is difficult to tell whether a solder head 
has been affected or not. In most. in- 
Stances removal is the only safe and 
Practical course to pursue. With silica 
heads this particular uncertainty is over- 
come. First because the heads are not 
affected by heat close to their operating 
point and second because if the air bub- 
ble inside the bulb continues to show its 
normal characteristics the head can be 
relied on to operate properly. 

ms Comment by Laboratories 
_ While this greater sensitiveness and 
increased safety are the most important 
points from the standpoint of general 
sprinkler operation, owners of certain 
types of property, and insurance men 
generally, will find even more interest 
in the features which have to do with 
the problem of corrosion and loading. 
They will see in the silica bulb head a 
device which will be of great assistance 
to them in contending with this problem 
as it has always presented itself with 
solder type sprinklers involved. The 
ability of the operating element of the 
silica head to withstand corrosion and 


loading is made evident by the follow- 
ing quotation from the Underwriters 
Laboratories report approving the de- 
vice. The corroded heads referred te 
had been subjected to attack by nitric 
acid fumes and chlorine gas in accord- 
ance with the usual laboratory test pro- 
cedure. 

“When tested in the operating oven 
they all operated successfully and with 
no material change in their operating 
temperatures over that noted in the op- 
eration of normal sprinklers, which shows 


that they will be durable under adverse’ 
service conditions to a marked degree 
and, in all probability, mild ordinary 
service corrosion will have little or no 
influence on the parts and especially the 
bulb itself. The sprinklers that were 
coated with calcimine and chalky plaster 
of Paris operated with no material in- 
dication of adhesion of the parts or dis- 
play of any lack of clearances or en- 
ergy, which indicates a high degree of 
resistance to loading deposits as would 
be accumulated in ordinary service.” 


U & O Queries and Answers 


Three questions about use and occu- 
pancy have been answered by Laurence 
k. Falls, assistant secretary of the 
American of Newark. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Question: At the time of the fire, a 
business is earning no net profit, and 
only a portion of its fixed charges. Does 
Use and Occupancy Insurance pay for 
the fixed charges that are being earned? 

Answer: Yes. Where it is established 
that no moral hazard exists, it is proper 
to issue a U. and O. policy to concerns 
realizing no net profit basing the amount 
of insurance upon such portion of the 
fixed charges as would be earned if the 
business is operated without interrup- 
tion. This condition obtains in many 
mercantile establishments during the dull 
season of the year when the gross profits 
for certain months is less than the fixed 
expense. 

Question: John Doe, individual, rents 
a building for $20,000 per year to Doe 
& Co., Inc., in which company he owns 
all the stock. The annual rental value 
of these premises is $35,000. Should Doe 
& Co., Inc., insure $15,000 leasehold value 
under a Use and Occupancy policy or a 
Leasehold Interest policy ? 

Answer: In this case Doe & Company 
have no insurable interest in the $15,000 
leasehold interest, unless the business 
which they conduct in this building re- 
turns them $15.000 a year net profit, 
which they obtain entirely by reason of 
the advantages of occupying this partic- 
ular site. But under a Use and Occu- 
pancy policy, Doe & Company could be 
reimbursed for only such part of the 
$15,000 as would have been earned dur- 
ing the time the business is interrupted 


DEFEND RATE RAISES 


Increases in North Carolina Are Prac- 
tically Assured by Evidences 
of Losses 

Official approval of the recent fire in- 
surance rate raises in North Carolina by 
the South Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was practically assured last week 
when Joseph S. Rain, secretary of the 
association, and others presented a mass 
of official evidence to show that present 
rates have resulted in underwriting 
losses for several years. Mr. Rain testi- 
fied before an investigation held jointly 
by Insurance Commissioner Stacey Wade 
and Assistant Attorney General Frank 
Nash. 


by fire, whereas their actual loss will con- 
tinue at a rateable portion of $15,000 a 
year to the expiration of their lease be 
cancelled by the fire. Since the lessor 
in this case obtains all of the profit to 
be made by the lessee, an insurance com- 
pany is not warranted in insuring this 
as a bona fide leasehold interest, since 
there is no reason why the lessor, an 
individual, should not make a new lease 
under identical terms with the lessee, 
and a practice of insuring pseudo lease- 
hold interest established in this manner, 
would ultimately develop a serious moral 
hazard. 

Question: A prospect for U. and O. In- 
surance states that he requires $1,000 
per day for 300 days, but as he estimates 
time to rebuild at not exceeding 150 
days, he cannot understand why he 
should carry $30,000 insurance to be 
fully covered as against $150,000 and 
we are unable to explain to his  satis- 
faction. Please explain. 

Answer: Presumably this prospect 
is interested in the amount of premium 
which he pays and believes that a lesser 
amount of U. and O. Insurance would 
produce a smaller premium. This is all 
a question of the proper rate to charge 
and at present we are using the rate for 
fire property damage insurance as a 
a heavy loss to Use and Occupancy 
charge, but a small loss to property, 25 
per cent. or less, so frequently produces 
a heavy loss to Uce and Occupancy 
policy that the companies would be 
obliged to charge a higher rate for U. 
and ©. covering if this were calculated 
upon an amount which represented only 
the time required to replace — the 
property. 


The only new raises that affect North 
Carolina are a 10 per cent increase on 
unprotected mercantile property and a 
general 25 per cent increase on special 
hazard rates for the territory as a whole. 
Kor the last five years the companies 
have sustained a net loss of about 7 per 
cent on North Carolina business. 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The New England Associations of In- 
surance Agents will hold the fifth annual 
convention of the associations at the 
Hotel Griswold, Eastern Point, New 
London, Conn., June 14, 15, 16. Thomas 
D. Faulkner, Hartford, Conn., is chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements 
for the convention. 
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ADV. CONFERENCE PROGRAM 





Fire Insurance Sectional Meeting to Be 
Held in Connection With 
F Convention 

The Insurance Advertising Conference, 
which will meet in Philadelphia, June 22, 
during the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, will hold a fire insurance section- 
al meeting at the morning session. John 
W. Longnecker, of the Hartford Fire, 
will be chairman of this meeting. The 
following subjects are to be discussed: 

“(a) What company advertising has 
done for me. (b) What I need in the 
way of company advertising or advertis- 
ing help.’”—A discussionebased upon 10- 
minute talks by local agents attending 
the group session. 

“What advertising help and co-opera- 
tion can a company advertising depart- 
ment give a broker that will be helpful 
to the broker and profitable to the com- 
pany ?”—Discussion led by Archie G. 
Hall, editor of the Insurance Advocate 
and a successful broker. 

“How many pieces of advertising— 
booklets or folders for instance—should 
a company have for a given kind of 
insurance ?”—Discussion led by W. War- 
ren Ellis, manager of sales promotion, 
Commercial Union, New York. 

“What is the yardstick for measuring 
the effectiveness of advertising material; 
the reaction of the local agent or new 
business secured ?”—Discussion led by 
David J. Buckingham, publicity agent, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield, 
Mass. 

“Does the fire insurance business need 
advertising men who can also plan sales 
campaigns—actually selling insurance in 
a pinch ?”—Discussion led by Clarence 
T. Hubbard, assistant secretary, Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, Hartford. 

“What is the big idea in the advertis- 
ing of the fire insurance business right 
now ?”—General discussion. 

CAPT. C. L. SMITH DIES 

Friends of Captain Charles L. Smith, 
of the reserve force of the New York 
Fire Patrol, learned with regret of his 
death on May 31, at his home in Ro- 
chelle Park, N. J. He was seventy years 
of age and had been in the service of the 
patrol ever since 1886. He was the re- 
cipient of the Discipline Medal for the 
years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1916. He 
was transferred to the reserve forces on 
April 1, 1925. The interment was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery, New York City. 


JOHNSON NEW COMMISSIONER 

Governor John Blaine of Wisconsin 
has appointed State Senator O. H. John- 
son, who has been deputy insurance com- 
missioner of that state for the last three 
years, to the post of insurance commis- 
sioner. Senator Johnson succeeds W. 
Stanley Smith, who resigned to become 
a candidate for governor. The appoint- 
ment is for the remainder of Smith’s 
term, ending July, 1927. 

TO BE SPECIAL AGENT 

T. M. Hinkley, who is well known in 
the insurance business, was recently ap- 
pointed special agent for the Newark 
Fire in the western part of New York 
state. Mr. Hinkley has been a special 
agent for the Westchester. 
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A Few Facts 


about 
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IHRE TRAVELERS _— | : 
I 
Has been writing accident insurance since 1864 are so insured by any other company in the é 
pioneer in what is today one of the most world. to 
common forms of protection. Has over 52% more liability and compensation ‘i 
Has more than double the regular accident insur- business than any other company; 1925 pre- . 
ance of any other commercial company in the mium volume in these lines was $38,620,365.71. th 
reel ar oe premium volume was tgs more than 104,000 employers of labor in- |; 0 
ee rere sured under compensation policies. : 
Has been writing guaranteed low-cost life insur- Leads in burglary insurance. . 
ance since 1865; has total life insurance in : ti 
force of over $3,382,367 ,966. Has paid for the prevention of accidents by in- |i lc 
= ee spection $15,176,556; over 650 actively em- |; : 
Has 36.8 Yo more business in automobile li- ployed in the Inspection Division. . 
ability and property damage insurance than i : 
any other company; 1925 premium volume was _—_‘Is represented by more than 40,000 agents and _ |; 
$17 834,545.94. brokers; has in addition over 5,000 Accident : P 
Leads the world in number of employers served een 
by all forms of employer-employee insurance. Maintains over 185 Claim service offices; has |; ; 
Had insured January |, 1926, under group life sanheniniatpiittininieiiaiaiaceal 
policies, 796,403 employees for $970,693,229 Total income of The Travelers Companies 1925, |} 
under contracts with 28% more employers than $157,668,935. a 
The largest multiple-line insurance organization in the world 

















The Travelers Insurance Company 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
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The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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- MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 








Still Pessimistic 
On Marine Outlook 


FACILITIES TOO EXTENSIVE 





North British & Mercantile Head Says 
Company Made No Profit in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 


Lord Lawrence, of Kingsgate, chair- 
man of the North British & Mercantile, 
in delivering the 116th annual report of 
the company at the recent meeting of 
stockholders in Edinburgh, had few opti- 
remarks to make 
doubted 


mistic marine 
whether the 
company would more than break even on 
its 1925 underwriting and said that for 
1923 and 1924 he could 


profits. 


about 
insurance. He 


not expect any 

Describing the marine situation as the 
Nerth British Lord 
said: 


view it, Lawrence 

“For some two or three years we have 
drawn the attention of our shareholders 
to the difficult conditions of marine busi- 
ness, and, indeed, it has now become al- 
mest a commonplace at meetings of in- 
stvance companies to refer with apolo- 
gies to this particular subject. I do not 
think that it is necessary to make any 
apology for our Ocean Marine account. 
On the contrary, considering the many 
difficulties and embarrassments that sur- 
round the transaction of this class of 
business at the present time, I feel that 
our friends of the Ocean Marine are en- 
titled to full recognition for their excel- 
lent work. 

“The fact is, that for the past three 
years the writing of hull and time busi- 
ness in the city of London has been done 
at rates that do not admit of any profit 
on that section. If it were possible to 
ascertain exactly the total amount of 
premiums received from hull and time 
risks and place them against the losses 
that have occurred and that will occur 
for this particular period, there is no 
doubt that the shareholders of companies 
would be very greatly disturbed to find 
that the losses, year by year, had so 
greatly exceeded the premiums received. 
The question has been asked why this 
should be so, but it is difficult to find 
a simple and satisfactory reply. 


Causes for Decline 


“One factor undoubtedly has been 
that, during the war, a large number of 
companies were attracted to marine busi- 
ness; whilst those companies who had 
been in the market for years largely in- 
creased their facilities for accepting bus- 
iness by means of taking on a string of 
reimsurers, and this has led to the capac- 
ity of the market for accepting business 
being much greater than the volume of 
business available. Another factor is the 
decrease in the volume of business, first 
y reason of the large fall in the value 
of shipping, secondly by reason of a 
great many ships being laid up, and 
thirdly, owing to the number of ships 
that have been broken up. ‘This last 
point 1s not one to be regretted, because 
during the year 1925 about a quarter of 
a million tons of shipping have been 

roken up owing to the ships being old 
and out of date. From the marine under- 
writing point of view they were anything 
but desirable risks, and, therefore, as | 
lave said, their departure is not to be 
regretted. The two factors I have men- 
tioned— namely, the increase of the mar- 
ket. capacity on the one hand, and the 
shrinkage in the amount of business on 
the other, have resulted in fierce compe- 
tition, but I am glad to say that steps 
ave been now taken to restrict that evil, 


at any rate to some extent. Several of 


the leading companies—much to their 
credit—have voluntarily restricted the 
amount they will write, which means 


whilst there will be less business to be 
given to reinsurers, there should be 
more for the direct writers. That in it- 
self, of course, is no remedy in the gen- 
eral situation, and unless the result of 
that action is to lessen the competition, 
and, as a consequence, allow the marine 
underwriters to obtain increased pre- 
miums, we shall be no better off than 
we have been. 
Rate Increase Insufficient 

“As I have said, something in that di 
rection is being done, but | am very 
deubtful whether the increase in_ the 
rates that is really necessary has at pres 
ent been put into operation. In fact, | 
believe | shall be justified in saying that, 
after taking into consideration the cost 
of repairs, which are still greatly in ex 
cess of the pre-war period, an increase 
ot 40 per cent to 45 per cent on time 
premiums current in 1924 would do no 
more than place the business on an equal 
footing with 1913. 

“In consequence of these conditions, 
we feel that we must step warily, and 
we are endeavoring to restrict our com- 
mitments as far as possible in cases 
where we do not consider the rate of 
premium to be satisfactory. As a result 
of this policy you will see from the ocean 
marine account that the premium income 
for the year 1925 is practically identical 
with that of the previous year. Other- 
wise the accounts of the ocean marine 
arc quite satisfactory. You will observe 
from the account that we are transfer- 
ring to profit and loss account the sum 
of £30,000. It was explained to you last 
year that, having cleared up the position 
prior to 1918, we anticipated a profit for 
the years 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922, out 
of which we carried to profit and loss 
account last year £35,000. Our expecta- 
tions as regards these four years con- 
tinue to be favorable, and it is from this 
scurce that we have carried the above- 
mentioned sum to profit and loss in 1925. 
We believe that from the same source 
similar appropriations will be available 
for the next two or three years, by which 
time it is hoped that conditions may have 
improved and that the current accounts 
may again have become profitable. I am 
afraid -we cannot count on any profit 
from the accounts for 1923 and 1924. 
We indicated to you last year that we 
did not think there was much profit or 
much loss in these accounts, and after 
the lapse of another twelve months we 
believe that that forecast is likely to be 
justified. It is too early to forecast the 
results of the 1925 account, but we see 
no reason for expecting that year to 
produce a better result than its two 
predecessors.” 
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Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 

Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insurance 
N. W. Corner Maiden Lane and William Street 

John 1363-5976 
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Would Divorce Riot 
Risks From Marine 


TOO GREAT HAZARDS INVOLVED 


British Say Recent Strike Taught Lesson 
Against Throwing in Free 
Protection 


One of the effects of the British strike 
has been to bring to the foreground in 
the move to 
scyuregate completely the risks of strike, 
riot and civil 


auigland consideration of 


from those 
usually covered by the ordinary marine 
policy. Marine 


commotion 


underwriters have 
casily got into the habit of including 
non-marine risks in their marine covers 


{oo 


for little or no charge, assuming that the 
risk undertaken is- remote. Often it is 
but when a crisis comes along suddenly, 
as the British industrial strike did, the 
marine find themselves 
loaded with a great amount of potential 
liability for which they have taken in 
advance very small reserves. 

Speaking of the reactions of the strike 


underwriters 


on the British markets the “Policy- 
Holder” says: 
“The market is normal once more, 


after what has proved to be one of the 
most astonishing episodes in a business 
which, inevitably, reflects all 
which affect national life. 
strike, business was carried on under 
extreme difficulties. There was a rush 
of orders to cope with, so far as strike 
risks were concerned, a shortage of staff, 
partly caused by the difficulties of trans- 
port but also largely by the keen spirit 
which led many insurance men to volun- 
teer for national service, and—perhaps 
the most disconcerting element of those 
which disturb the market,—an almost 
complete absence of news. ‘This latter 
factor hampered underwriters to a very 
considerable extent. They knew nothing 
of the situation abroad, and so wrote 
risks to and from foreign ports com- 
pletely in the dark. They knew little of 
what was happening at home, and it has 
already been pointed out how greatly to 
the credit of the market is the fact that 
at no time was the cost of strike insur- 
ance excessive, despite alarmist rumors. 


events 
During the 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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“Finally, they were entirely ignorant 
as to tne ultimate results of their opera- 
tions, and yet did not hesitate to accept 
very large liabilities at rates which would 
have proved absurdly inadequate had the 
situation got out of control of the Gov 
ernment, even for a short period. In 
last week’s notes the effect ot the strike 
on business in general was indicated, and 
it was shown that as a result of the re 
cent disturbance millions of pounds of 
orders were lost. This still holds good, 
but some comfort may be gained from 
the fact that the strike has set on foot 
a movement for the better adjustment 
of ‘strike risk’ insurance, and that future 
emergencies—may they be distant—will 
find the market far better organized to 
meet the crisis than was the case a fort- 
night ago. 

“Brietly stated, the new movement is 
towards the complete segregation of the 
risk of Strike, Riots and Civil Commo- 
tion from those covered by the ordinary 
marine policy. In the past the extra 
risk has, only too often, been thrown in 
with the marine risk for no additional 
premium, and underwriters have now 
been brought to realize how unwise they 
were in this matter. Even in times of 
industrial peace it has been known that 
after placing a risk including strikes, 
riots, etc., the assured has asked for 
cover without those risks and has been 
surprised to learn that his rate could not 
be reduced because of their exclusion. 
Now it is apparent that in the event of 
the re-adjustment of policies owing to 
the outbreak of civil commotion, the fact 
that marine, war and strike risks are in- 
cluded in one policy at one rate creates 
difficulties which are the more hamper- 
ing since they arise at times of stress, 
and it is evident that the practice of this 
matter must be altered. 

“The suggestion is that, in future, non- 
marine risks and those usually excluded 
from the marine policy by the ‘Free of 
Capture’ clause, shall only be included 
on the payment of a specific additional 
premium, to be separately stated both in 
the slip and in the policy. It is not yet 
clear what the final outcome of this sug- 
gestion will be, but discussions proceed 
along the lines that it is not necessary 
to charge more than a nominal premium 
for the extra risks in times of peace; 
that this nominal premium shall be sep- 
aiately stated, and that in the case of 
open covers and policies where the ‘No- 
tice’ clause is embodied, the period of 
notice shall in no case be longer than 
ten days. On these lines an effective 
agreement could probably be arrived at, 
and it will be interesting to note devel- 
opments in this direction.” 





INSURANCE MEN PARTICIPATE 

Insurance men will take an active part 
in the. annual outing of the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce outing which will 
take place early in the fall. For several 
years this was strictly a Chamber event, 
but with the growing tendency toward 
consolidation, and the rapidly increasing 
problems of mutual interest between the 
various elements in Hudson County, the 
scope has been enlarged to take in other 
Chambers and civic organizations in vari- 
ous parts of the county. Both the Bay- 
onne and Hoboken Chambers of Com- 
merce, who have a large membership of 
insurance men, have signified their in- 
tentions of taking part in the coming 
event. 
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Telephones in the U. S. 


The most recently available data, Jan 


uary 1, 1924, shows that there are near- 
ly twice as many telephones in the 
United States as ‘in all of the rest of 


the world put together. Out of a total 
of 24,576,121 telephones in use through- 
out the world on January 1, 1924, there 
were 15,369,454, or 63 per cenit., in the 
United States of America. Europe had 
6,390,705 telephones on that date, or 26 
per cent. of the world’s total. The re- 
maiming 2,815,902 telephones, comprising 
Il per cent. of the whole, were scattered 
throughout Asia, Africa, Oceania and the 
Western) Hemisphere outside of the 
United States 

While we had in this country one tele 
phone for every seven people, in- all 
other countries combined there was but 
one telephone for every 185 inhabitants. 

On that date there were 13.7. tele- 
phones for every 100 population in the 
United States, as compared with 3.8 in 
Germany, 2.5 in Great Britain, and 1.5 
in France and 04 in Italy. The countries 
approaching nearest to the American 
record in this respect were Canada, with 
11.0 telephones per 100 people, and Den 
mark, with &.7. 
These figures take on added. signifi 
when it is recalled that most of 
the telephones both in Canada and in 
lyoonmark are owned and operated by 
private enterprise, as in the United 
States, while the relatively underdevel- 
oped telephone systems of Germany, 
(,reat Britain and France are under gov- 
ernment ownership. The Japanese tele- 
phone service, which is also a govern- 
ment monopoly, showed a development 
of only OB telephones per 100 popula- 
tion. Many thousands of telephones 
were destroyed in the earthquake of 
September, 1923, but even prior to that 
disaster Japan never attained a develop- 
ment of as much as one telephone for 
every 100 people. 

\mericans use the 


Cance 


telephone much 


oftener than Europeans. In 1923 the 
average American had 184.5 conversa- 
ticns by telephone, while the average 


German had 31.1, the Frenchman 20.8, 
the Englishman 20.4 and the Italian 9.0. 
In this respect the Scandinavians made 
a much better showing than other Euro- 
peans, with 123.7 telephone conversations 
per capita during 1923 in Denmark, 109.6 
in Norway and 95.8 in Sweden, but even 
these figures are far behind the record of 
184.5 in the United States. 
a * * 
Futility of Strikes 

We have been reading much about 
strikes during the past few months. The 
appended, from an editorial in the 
monthly bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association on the fu- 
tility of strikes, is worthy of perusal. 
The editorial says: 

“Sympathy strikes do not differ much 
in manner or results from direct strikes. 
In both cases every one loses. But there 
are lessons to be learned, though the ex- 
perience is costly in the extreme. 

“Labor strikes are called by the lead- 
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ers of the Unions. Fortunately, only a 
small percentage of our labor is union- 
ized, so we could not have such a general 
strike, short or long, as the British strike, 
where labor unions comprise a much 
larger proportion of the workers. 

“Our latest experience was the coal 
strike of last fall and winter. The strik- 
ers lost a million dollars a day in wages 
for months, never to be regained. ‘The 
operators may regain a part or the whole 
of their losses, but the public none of 
theirs. It came to an end, however, as 
all strikes do. The strikers were loyal 
to their unions, though many would have 
gladly gone to work if they had not en- 
slaved themselves. Neither the Govern 
ment nor the public took part, but let 
the employers and employes fight it out. 
But the lesson had its value. The Brit- 
ish strike hundreds of millions of 
dollars that they could ill afford to lose. 

“Labor Unionism is not profitable. 
Mirst, there are large dues from our well- 
to-do laborers. ues and benefits that 
eat up many millions. It might better go 
into homes and insurance and savings. 
The large salaries for Union leaders, and 
the walking delegates, result in no good 
to the Union membership, but simply 
result in constant turmoil and strife and 
antagonism. 

“Most employers are willing and glad 
to give the highest wages and benefits 
possible. In return, most American 
workers want to give their best efforts. 
Only in Unionism do we find the con- 
stant cry: ‘More pay—less hours.” We 
are only condemning Labor Unions for 
their pernicious features. We have many 
bands of men united for beneficial pur- 
poses. The Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs and many 
others; every action they take is of bene- 
fit to their fellow members and to the 
community. But gur labor Unions here 
and abroad do not seem to benefit either 
their members or the community. 

“Happily, however, we have a growing 
system for all in the ‘Open Shop,’ where 
any worthy workmen, Union or non- 
Union, can find employment generally at 
the highest wages and under the best 
conditions. Every one gets a square deal 
and fair play. The American Open Shop 
System is the best method of employ- 
ment in the world. They have only one 
flag—the Stars and Stripes. They have 
only one rule—fair play. They have only 
one ailm—production, proportionate with 
pay. There are no duties for strike bene- 
fits, and no large salaries for walking 
delegates and Union leaders. They need 
no Union card, simply good references or 
a proof of good character, and oppor- 
tunity to attain their highest ambition. 

“If there is a grievance it is settled by 
employer and employes working in har- 
mony together. There are no strikes nor 
need for strikes. 

“There is no attempt to abolish labor 
Unions. There is a hope, however, that 
labor Unions will become beneficial and 
not arrogant and selfish or hostile to the 
public interests. When Union and non- 
Union men and women can work to- 


cost 


gether in harmony then we shall have 


the best results for employer, employe 
and the public. Where will be no strikes, 
no losses, no long periods of idleness, no 
profitless weeks for the shopkeepers, 
simply full production which benefits all 
concerned, 

“Under the American plan that money 
would go into homes and furniture, into 
savings and insurance, into investments, 
into the stocks and bonds of the con- 
cerns where they are employed, into rail- 
roads and mills and all sorts of enter- 
prises. 

“In our savings banks are $23,000,000,- 
000, a large portion of which belongs to 
the working people. Some $80,000,000, - 
OOO of life insurance is carried, a large 
part by workers. Half the homes of 
Pennsylvania are owned and a.large part 
of the other half partly paid for. The 
laboring people of the United States are 
better off, far better off, than the work- 
ers of any other country on earth, and it 
is because so few are slaves of Unions 
and are free to work for whom they 
please and, as long as they will and at 
the best wages they can get.” 

x & x 


Here’s a good fish story: ‘The Conti- 
nental Life of St. Louis “Message” re- 
ports that their agent, J. S. Neff, re- 
cently caught a twelve-pound trout after 
somewhat of a fight. Fastened in the 
big trout’s jaw, Mr. Neff found an old 
hook with one of his own spinners which 
had been lost in a battle with a trout 
last season. The spinner was easily rec- 
ognizable, so the story goes, for Mr. Neff 
has his own way of altering his tackle. 
Moreover, he well remembered the battle 
he had with the trout in the same wa- 
ters last season in which the fish finally 
broke the line and escaped. 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION PLANS 


(Continued from Page 4) 








full details of the arrangements such as 
stateroom accommodation, parlor car 
hotel accommodations, meals, 
si: htseeing trips and transfers. 

The party will be under the personal 
supervision of Chairman Sprague, who 
has promised the members a most en- 
joyable trip. They will leave Boston en 
route for Atlantic City on September 13, 
arriving there the following day. 


seats, 


WHITFIELD DRIVE $8,338,661 

A three weeks’ drive in honor of Judge 
W. K. Whitfield, president of the Inter- 
national Life, St. Louis, conducted while 
he was on a vacation in Florida, resulted 
ina production of $8,338,001 of business. 
Upon returning to his desk, Judge Whit- 
ficld was taken by surprise and handed 
a bundle of applications totalling $1,500.- 
000 of business from the M. G. Caldwell 
Agency, at Little Rock, Ark. 

Immediately thereafter, Lester L. Tur- 
ley. star producer of the International 
Life field force, handed Judge Whitfield 
a collection of applications — totalling 
$477,000, representing his personal pro- 
duction during the three weeks’ cam- 
paign. 

After it was all over, Judge Whitfield 
said: “Il am ready for another ‘dose’ in 
June.” 


TO WRITE GROUP INSURANCE 

In the near future the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life of Greensboro, N. C., will begin 
to write group insurance. They have 
installed a laboratory, which is in charge 
of a technician, and are prepared to give 
free health tests to their policyholders 
upon request. The company expects to 
open a broadcasting station on the roof 
of its new 18 story home office building, 
the latter part of July. 


H. D. HART IN DETROIT 

Hugh DPD. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, 
New York general agents for the Aetna 
Life, was in Detroit last week, for a few 
days, assisting the members of the pro- 
gram committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters with the work 
of drafting the program for the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 


June 11, 1926 


TO FEATURE AD EXHIBIT 


Miss Alice E. Roche Has Lined Up Big 
Display for Forthcoming Advertising 
Conference 

One of the important features of the 
forthcoming Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, which will be held June 20-21, a 
Philadelphia, is the insurance exhibit 
Miss Alice FE. Roche, of Camden, N. I. 
is in charge of this exhibit and has ar. 
ranged a fine display of practically every 
type of insurance advertising media. ~ 

Up to date twenty-one life insurance 
companies have entered the exhibit, thir. 
teen fire companies, and six casualty 
companies. A definite place on the pro- 
gram has been assigned to a discussion 
of the exhibit and Thomas J. Mulvey 
dean of the Charles Morris Price Sahool 
of journalism and Advertising, of the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, has 
consented to discuss display advertising 

\ question box, into which questions 
can be dropped regarding the display 
will be placed in a prominent place in the 
hotel and an attempt will be made to 
have these questions answered at. the 
time of the exhibit discussion. 

One of the features of this part of the 
program will be a = stereopticon display 
of certain of the pieces of displayed 
advertising. : 


NEW DIVIDEND SCALE 

The Continental Life of St. Louis, has 
just issued a new dividend scale for 1926, 
which shows accumulations have in- 
creased about 5 per cent. over the pre- 
vious scale, and which is available at the 
end of the first policy year, to apply on 
second premium. Tf left on deposit with 
the company, the dividends now accumu- 
late at 5 per cent. compound interest. 


NORTH CAROLINA BOOM 
Western North Carolina is in the midst 
of a real estate boom which bids fair to 
equal, if not surpass, the famous Florida 
uprising, according to Thomas P. Rey- 
nolds, manager of The Prudential, at 
Richmond, Va., who has just returned to 
his office from a motor trip through 
North Carolina. It is Mr. Reynolds’ opin- 
ion that the boom in the “Land of the 

Sky” will prove quite substantial. 


MEETING TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
\ general meeting of the stockholders 
of the Lincoln National Life, will be held 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., on Monday next to 
authorize an inerease in the capital stock 
from $1,000,000) to $2,000,000 in’ aceord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
board of directors. It is planned to sell 
the new stock to stockholders at par. 


BACK AT DESKS 

Vice President T. Louis Hansen and 
Inspector of Agencies McLain, of the 
Guardian Life, are both back at the home 
office after trips through the field. Vice 
President Hansen recently visited Wil 
liamsport, Pa. Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, 1). C., while Mr. McLain 
was away the entire month of May visif- 
ing Pacific Coast agencies. 

BIG TREE CLUB MEETING 

The Big Tree Club, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, will hold its annual meeting al 
Colorado Springs, on June 28 to 9. 
Danford M. Baker, vice president of the 
company, will deliver the address ot wel- 
come. The meeting will be devoted to 
discussions on building insurance, sefv- 
ice to policyholders and non-cancellable 
insurance. 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENTS 
The Sun Life of America has an 
nounced the appointment of Young & 
Simon, with offices in the Woodward 
Building, in Washington, 1). C., as gen 


eral agents for the District of ¢ olumbia. 


MOVES TO CHICAGO 
Henry W. Fry of the group division 
of the Metropolitan Life, New_York, has 
been transferred to Chicago in the ¢a- 
pacity of group divisional sales. manager 
for Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan an 
Wisconsin, 
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L. T. Hands to Fight 
Surety Cost Ruling 
PLEDGES UNFAIR TO MICHIGAN 
Thinks N. Y. Depevtaneut Is Trying to 
Dictate to Outside Companies; 


Gets Indiana’s Support 


this week in 
lead to an open 


A situation developed 
Michigan which may 
break between several middle western 
states and the New York Insurance De- 
partment. Commissioner Leonhard T. 
Hands of the Michigan department has 
taken up the cudgels in behalf of Michi- 
ean companies which would be adverse- 
ly affected by the ruling of Superinten- 
dent James A. Beha that all fidelity and 
surety agoeto admitted in New York 
shall agree to keep their acquisition and 
administration costs down to a total of 


not more than 50 per cent of net pre- 
mium collections. 
The two Michigan companies most 


ccncerned, the Standard Accident and 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, signed this 
pledge under protest and immediately 
appealed to Commissioner Hands to aid 
them in defeating the New York regu- 
lation which they contend favors the 
older eastern companies whose acquisi- 
tion costs can be readily kept at a mini- 
mum figure while they fight off the com- 
petition of the younger western carriers 
through forcing them to abide by the 
new rules. 
Beha Determined to Enforce Pledges 
Mr. Beha’s pledge is effective August 
1, although the New York department is 
still considering the code of regulations 
adopted by the companies. It must first 
obtain the department's approval as well 
as the approval of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners before 
being placed in effect. Mr. Beha has in- 
dicated his determination to enforce the 
pledges by the closing date, as is proven 


by the fact that he has recently written 
the Detroit Fidelity & Surety informing 
its officials that the company must take 


the necessary steps to reduce acquisition 
and administration costs, which last year 
amounted to 50.1 per cent., just above 
the projected deadline. 

Feeling that Superintendent Beha was 
trying to dictate to outside companies 
what their costs should be, not only in 
New York, but throughout the nation, 
Commissioner Hands launched an effort 
to defeat the New York move by bring- 
ing it to the attention of the executive 
committee of the commissioner’s con- 
vention in session this week in Chatta- 
nooga. He telegraphed his attitude im- 
mediately to Commissioner T. S. Me- 
Murray, Jr., of Indiana, chairman of the 
executive committee, and Commissioner 
MeMurray wired back his unqualified 
support of the Michigan official’s stand. 
Commissioner McMurray’s wire follows: 

“Regarding your telegram. This de- 
partment will support you unqualifiedly 
in your protest against New York acqui- 
sition costs position. Truth is all states 
of this jurisdiction are permanently en- 
joined by Federal court from in any way 
interfering with acquisiton costs. I have 
notified New York department that un- 
less matters are diplomatically handled 
it would result in court proceedings, be- 
ing my idea that any attempt would sub- 
ject commissioners this jurisdiction to 





contempt proceedings. Have no objec- 

tion to co-operation individually toward 

reducing acquisition costs but will not 

stand coercion. You can count on me. 
Stand Taken by Hands 

If Superintendent Beha had merely 
informed the outside companies that they 
would have to abide by the 50 per cent. 
rule with reference to their New York 
business, Commissioner Hands would not 
have objected, he says, but the pledge 
which they were forced to sign. very 
clearly bound them to adhere to this 
rule on all “business of fidelity and sure- 
ty within the continental United States.” 
Such a requirement by the department 
head of a single state is obviously, Mr. 
Hands holds, an attempt to dictate na- 
tional rather than state regulations. 

In his letter to the Michigan commis 
sioner informing him of the effort to 
rcduce acquisition and administration 
costs among fidelity and surety carriers, 
Superintendent Beha laid the responsi- 
bility for the move entirely upon the 
companies, which, he said, had drafted a 
complete regulatory code now being con- 
sidered by the New York department. 
Mr. Beha said that these regulations 
were drafted at his suggestion after the 
companies had appealed to him for some 
practicable method of unanimously par- 
ing, acquisition expenses. The New York 
official denied sponsoring the idea or the 
scheme, but declared that, in view of the 
fact that the regulations could not be 
put into force until approved by the 
commissioners’ convention, he thought it 
best to pledge all companies admitted to 
New York to substantially the same re- 
strictions, effective August 1. 

\ copy of the regulations, in full, to 
which the companies were being pledged 
was enclosed with Mr. Beha’s letter. 
They appeared to be most inclusive, re- 
stricting every form of commission and 
applying to every part of each company 
organization. 

Doesn’t Like Eastern Plan 


Mr. Hands, although heartily in favor 
of keeping down acquisition costs in the 
interests of maintaining a healthy con- 
dition within the companies, disagrees 
completely with the method advocated 
by the eastern companies and Superin- 
tendent Beha. He maintains that inter- 
ference with such matters as acquisition, 
field supervision, and administration ex- 
penses is not a proper function of gov- 
ernmental regulation. Through © state 
departmental supervision over rates, he 
believes that the same end can be at- 
tained without establishing such a dan- 
gerogs precedent. That young and 
growing companies should show unusual- 
ly high costs of this sort is perfectly 
natural, he believes, but that well-estab- 
lished and larger competitors should 
scck to coerce them into reducing such 
costs and probably stunting their possi- 
bilities for growth, he maintains, is a 
distinctly perilous development — that 
should be nipped in the bud. Tf the 
young companies cannot bear up under 
their excessive costs they are obviously 
not properly managed and liquidation is 
their proper alternative, not reliance on 
a dubious paternalistic regulation, is his 
contention, 

Hopes For No Real Break 

The Michigan commissioner does not 
seriously believe that the present situa- 
tion will result in a real break between 
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L. F. -‘TILLINGHAST’S NEW POST 


Joins Great American Indemnity as 
Agency Assistant; Leaves National 
Surety; Active Ad Man 
Leshe I. Tillinghast 


has joined the 


Great American Indemnity as agency 
Major E. 
Jr., vice-president in charge 
of production. Mr. Tillinghast 
National Surety, 


been fc r the 


assistant and will work under 
E.. Johnson, 
resigns 
from the » has 


take 


where he 
past three years, to 
June 14. 

In his development work with the Na- 
tional Surety, Mr. Villinghast was un 
usually successful, especially in building 
up sub-avents into flourishing producers. 
He also took an active interest in the 
advertising of the company, being re 
sponsible for many of its campaigns. 
The Great American Indemnity will also 
have the benefit of Mr. Tillinghast’s ex- 
perience in advertising and publicity 
work. 

A Columbia University man, Mr. Til- 
linghast has been one of the most active 
members of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. As chairman of its mem- 
bership committee he was responsible 
for a big increase in new members dur- 
ing his term of office. He is now 


up his new work, effective 


secre- 


tary-treasurer of the conference and will 
be on deck at the forthcoming sessions 
which the ad men will hold in Philadel- 
phia. 


the other states and New York, as it is his 
private opinion that Superintendent Beha 
will not continue his attempts to enforce 
his pledge on all fidelity and surety car- 


riers. The “injunction” which Commis- 
sioner McMurray cites in his telegram 
would obviously create considerable 


question as to the legality of the rules at 
least insofar as they apply to the west- 


ern territory. With growing opposition 
in this quarter, backed apparently by 
the courts, Commissioner Hands thinks 
that the New York official’s good sense 


will persuade him that he should not go 
on with his pledging procedure at least 
until the commissioners’ convention has 
thoroughly discussed the matter and ap- 
proved the plan. Should Mr. Beha prove 


obstinate in his course, however, Com- 
missioner Hands promises that he will 
find equal or greater obstinacy in other 


quarters which may greatly discommode 
the plans of himself, his department, and 
the eastern companies. 


H. J. Aldrich to 
Handle Compensation 


ASSIST G. F. MICHELBACHER 


Resigns From Massachusetts Bonding; 
Great American Indemnity Execu- 
tive Staff Now Completed 


The executive underwriting staff of the 
Great American Indemnity was complet 
ed this week by the appointment of H 


J. Aldrich, to be assistant vice-president 


in charge of compensation and _ liability 
underwriting Mr. Aldrich will assist 
Vice-President G. F. Michelbacher in the 


workmen's 
liability 


handling of compensation, 


and miscellaneous 


public liability and property damage lia 


employers’ 


bility lines which the company will write 


Hie resigns from the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. as compeisa 
tion and liability underwriter after six 
years of satisfactory service to take up 
his new work. 

A New Englander by birth and 
training, Mr. Aldrich’s first insurance 
experience was with the Hartford Acci 
dent, where he was employed in the 
compensation and liability department 
While with this company he specialized 
in workmen’s compensation insurance on 
coal mine business, which the company 
transacted as a member of The Asso 
ciated Companies. He also gained a 
general knowledge of rating and under 
writing procedure in other compensation 
and liability lines falling within the jur- 
isdiction of the department. 

Resigning from the Hartford Accident, 
Mr. Aldrich was associated for a time 
with the Michigan Mutual Liability, 


early 


where he organized an inspection and 
rating department and became closely 
in contact with numerous large work- 


Following his 
navy, he joined The 
Travelers in its general agency at 
Springfield, Mass., as a special agent and 
resigned from this position to go 
to the Massachusetts Bonding 

It is felt that Mr. a will prove a 
valuable addition to the Great American 
Indemnity staff because of his wealth of 
experience. He is a student of the bus- 
iness and is well-equipped as to person 


men’s compensation risks. 
discharge from the 


over 
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How Aetna Plan Sold 
Big Policy in Tulsa 


A $300,000 POLICY WRITTEN 
Many Other Aetna Life Agents and 
Brokers Getting Results; Oviginated 
by E. H. Morrill, Jr. 

A birdseye view of the Aetna Life plan 
of insurance and bonding = protection 
it was started more than two years 
avo in the New York office of the com 
pany indicates that it has been a com 
plete success. More than five hundred 
agents and brokers in the metropolitan 
territory are now using it all or in part, 
and its popularity in Aetna Life offices 


SINCE 


throughout the country has been wide 
spread, 

The originator of the plan as well as 
the insurance chart, which is an impor 
tant feature of it, was Kk. H. Morrill, Jr, 


general 
partinents, \etna 


ussistant , casualty ce 
Life and affiliated 
companies in New York. From the germ 
idea in Mr. Morrill’s mind he de 
veloped all orderly process whereby an 
Actna Life agent or broker could intelli 
vently take care of all of the insurance 
needs of his prospects. By the 
the chart the property Owner 1ts— pre 
sented with a complete and 
summary of what-an investigation and 
survey of his properties has disclosed 
This chart, when completed, plainly 
brings out each risk which the property 
owner's interest are subjected to, what 
forms of insurance are being carried and 
what they cover, what risks are uncoy 
ered and what form of insurance is need 
ed to cover them. 


Adopted Nation-wide 


The plan was first given a year’s trial 


Wanayel 


ol all 


use ol 


accurate 


test in New York City. Mr. Morrill 
found that those brokers who used the 
chart in that time had materially in 


creased their business. 
and 1925 their percentage of increase 
was two and three times as much as 
those brokers who-did not use the plan. 
The home office became interested, real 
izing that its scope was national, and 
after a number of improvements, an 
nounced it for the general use of all 
Aetna Life agencies. The company is 
constantly getting requests from agents 
of other companies for its plan not only 
in this country but from Canada and 
Great Britain. 


In fact, in 1924 


Aetna Life agents find that the plan 
of insurance and bonding gives them a 
fine opening wedge to the multiple needs 
of their clients. Very few insurance 
buyers know exactly what insurance and 
bonding protection they have, and wheth 
er they have any insurable hazards which 
are not covered. A great many are car 
rying their insurance through a number 
ot agencies with the inevitable result 
that no one agency is interested in their 
entire insurance problem. The appeal of 
the Aetna plan has been that they can 
give one agent complete supervision of 
their problems and have them properly 
diagnosed at no cost whatever for the 
service. 

A Tulsa Agency’s Good Work 

Among the many results that have 
been obtained by agents of the company 
through the use of the plan of insurance 
and bonding is the business closed re- 
cently by Pearce, Porter & Martin of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. This agency was 
called upon by the insurance committee 
of one of the leading churches in Tulsa 
for a program of insurance to cover the 
church property against risk, strike, civil 
commotion and explosion. The result 
was a $300,000 insurance policy. 

W. H. Hankle, a member of the agen- 
cy, in describing the service rendered, 


said: “Our plan of operation was a 
thorough one. Our first important step 
was to make a careful survey of om 


clicnt’s property, its value or values and 
other insurance needs relative to his 
complete and practical protection. To 
help us in this work we are building up 
a committee composed of builders and 
architects that often assist us in arriv- 












i al the 
property 
“With this information at hand our 
next step was to take all of our client’s 
insurance policies regardless of the agen- 
cies in which they were written, examine 
them carefully as to concurrency in form, 
location, rates, etc. They are, of course, 
listed on the detail sheet of the insur- 
ance chart and the totals of the various 
coverages posted to the insurance chart. 
The chart then became accurate infor- 
mation relative to the protection now 
carried, Having the information of our 
survey in concise form, we were then 
able to show on the chart the protection 
not afforded in the insurance carried by 


true insurable value of 


our client and to proceed intelligently 
with our recommendations, which we 
submitted together with the chart. The 
agency, Mr. Hankle added, also gives 


practically every appropriate risk engi 


neering attention to ascertain whether or 


not their fire rates are at a minimum.” 
This agency, as well as countless othe 
offices of the Aetna Life, consider the 


has been used 
writing of a large 
The $300,000 policy, 
for example, was simply the outgrowth 
of it in action. In connection with this 
particular risk, the agency found a num 
ber of other adjustments necessary, in 
cluding a piece of property which was 
practically insured for double its worth. 
This was, of course, cancelled accord 
ingly, 


plan to be practical. It 
uccesstully to the 
amount of business 


NEWARK CHAMBER OFFICERS 

William A. Drabble, comptroller of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, was recently elected 
treasurer of the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce, and Edward D. Duffield, 
president of The Prudential, was made 
a member of the board of directors for 
three years 

The 1926 goal of the North American 
Accident of Chicago, now celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary, is four million in 
business. 
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ST. LOUIS REACTS TO CRASH 
Defunct Integrity Mutual Casualty 
Wrote Lots of Automobile Busi- 
ness on Cheap Cars 
Reports from St. Louis indicate that 
the defunct Integrity Mutual Casualty, 
of Chicago, was very active in that field, 
and many concerns there and in the sur- 
rounding territory carried various forms 
of protection with it. The company had 
a suite of offices in the Boatmen’s Bank 
Building, and had a number of solicitors 

in the field. 

The appeal of cut-rates had enabled 
the company to place policies in com- 
petition with older and — financially 
stronger stock companies. 

Since the mutual organization quit its 
policyholders here have been busy ob- 
taining other insurance, and the major- 
ity of this business has gone to the stock 
companies, 

Much of the concern’s business in St 
Louis was on automobile lines placed by 
automobile finance concerns, especially 
on Fords and other lower priced makes 


FAVOR COMPENSATION ACT 

By an overwhelming vote the annual 
convention of the Missouri Federation 
of Labor, at Jefferson City, Mo., on May 
26, went on record in favor of the adop- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation act 
passed by the last legislature, and now 
pending before the people of the state. 

Kk. T. Wood, president of the State 
Federation; D. A. Frampton, of Mober- 
ly, representing the United Mine Work- 
ers, and O. E. Jennings, of the St. Louis 
I\leetrical Workers, led the fight for the 
endorsement of the compensation act. 

The opposition was directed by Frank 
|. Peterson, of the Kansas City Building 
Trades Council, and Barney McCoy, of 
the Iron Workers, who declared that the 
law was favorable to employers and was 
unfair in its provisions as to organized 
labor. 














FUN 


The month of brides and 
blossoms—grooms and 
graduates—and—how 
about an agency contract 
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R. H. Bland Caustic In | 
Attack on Bail Evils 


ENDANGERS PUBLIC _ INTEREST 
Vigorously Against Bail for Habitual 
Offenders in Article on “Bail Bonds 
and Crime Waves” 

No better example of the fallacy of jg. 
suing bail bonds to second and third of. 
fenders has been presented than the one 
described this week by R. Howard Bland, 
president of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, who is of the emphatic 
opinion that the present policy under 
which habitual offenders are set at lib. 
erty on bail and left free to ply their 

trade should come to an end. 

In May, 1924, according to Mr. Bland 
two well-groomed men entered the office 
of a jeweler in Maiden Lane, New York 
“ity, and purchased bracelets and rings 
ageregating in value over $14,000, | 

These gentlemen tendered in payment 
a cashier’s check for $14,500, purporting 
to be drawn by a New Haven bank upon 
a large bank in New York City. Before 
surrendering the gems the jeweler dis- 
patched a messenger to the New York 
bank to obtain a certification of the 
check. 

The check was brought back duly cer- 
tified, and the customers were given the 
jewelry and difference in cash and in- 
vited to call again. Several days later 
the New Haven bank repudiated the 
check as a forgery and the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which 
insured the New York bank against such 
losses, made good the loss. 


Found to Be a Noted Criminal 

“The forgery impressed our investiga- 
tors,” said Mr. Bland, “as the work of a 
ccrtain gentleman named ‘Scratch’ Me- 
Carthy, and thereupon began a protract- 
ed search which ended in New York 
with McCarthy’s arrest some months ago, 
Mr. McCarthy has at last been tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to eighteen 
years in prison.” The feature of this 
man’s criminal record is that he was 
first arrested when not more than a boy 
and has been in the hands of the police 


twelve times in the past twenty-five 
years. 
Continuing, Mr. Bland said: “Now 


comes the point. When put under ar- 
rest, McCarthy’s attorneys promptly of- 
fered bail. The bail was furnished by a 
surety company, comparatively recently 
organized and not a member of the 
Surety Association of America. 

“One of the bracelets, valued at $2,500, 
part of the loot obtained from the Mai- 
den Lane jeweler and for which we were 
compelled to pay, was pledged as collat- 
eral with the surety company. 

“Police Commissioner McLaughlin, of 
New York, in a recent address before 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, contended that surety companies 
writing bail bonds for those arrested for 
crime were endangering the public in- 
terest. The commissioner agreed that tt 
might be permissible to grant surety 
companies the right to bail a first offend- 
er, but that this should not be extended 
to a second or third offender. 

“There is a great deal of merit in Mr. 
McLaughlin’s stand that second and 
third offenders should not be bailed. | 
hardly think there are outstanding many 
bail bonds for habitual criminals executed 
by other than individual professional 
bondsmen. No member of the Surety 
Association of America, I am reliably 1n- 
formed, will issue a bond for a secon 
or third offender, even if the offender 
offers one hundred per cent. collateral 
as indemnity. The practice of bonding 
habitual criminals is vicious and opposed 
to the public interests. Speaking for 
one company, we personally would not 
tolerate it for a minute.” 


Bail Bonding Nets Only Small Volume 
President Bland then emphasized the 
fact that the writing of bail bonds 1s 4 
very small fraction of the average large 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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¢, D. Richardson to 
Start New Job in F. & D. 


WELL-KNOWN AS CLAIM MAN 





Leaves Zurick Burglary Claim Depart- 
ment; Once Did Publicity Work 
for Late Woodrow Wilson 
G. Dexter Richardson, who has been 
departmental supervisor of the Zurich 
for the past three years, will take up new 
duties on June 15 as business manager of 
the claim department of the Fidelity & 
Deposit of Maryland in New York. His 
duties will embrace the fidelity, surety 

and burglary claim branches. 

Mr. Richardson has had a fine record 
with the Zurich in his conduct of the 
burglary claim and subrogation depart- 
ments and he leaves this company after 
a number of years of service. Prior to 
joining the Zurich he had considerable 
experience in liability claim work with 
various traction and railroad companies. 

Mr. Richardson has had a varied busi- 
ness career, having been engaged several 
years ago in publicity work for some 
celebrities in the fields of music, art and 
politics. He was for a time in_ charge 
of the publicity of the Victor Herbert 
organizations. as well as that of some 
other musical and operatic enterprises. 
During Woodrow Wilson’s campaign for 
the presidency in 1912, Mr.° Richardson 
did no little publicitv work for Mr. Wil- 
son, who was then Governor of New Ter- 
sey, He is an admirer of the ereat War 
President, and believes that the Ameri- 
can people heve not vet learned to appre- 
ciate Mr. Wilson at his true value. 


DRESS MANUFACTURERS HIT 
Almost an Epidemic of Burglary Losses 
in This Trade Now, Says N. Y. 
Adjuster 
During the past year burglary losses 
seem to have occurred with greater fre- 
quency among dress manufacturers. A 
few years ago, there was an epidemic of 
losses among fur manufacturers. That 
situation now seems reversed, however, 
for loft sburglars have turned their at- 
tention for the most part to the dress 

goods trade. 

According to S. H. Foster, burglary 
adjuster in the New York office of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, there is at the pres- 
ent time an epidemic of claims arising 
out of losses that have been sustained 
by both jobbers and manufacturers in 
this particular field of business. 





DIRECTORS INCREASE CAPITAL 


At a meeting of the Hudson Casualty, 
at its home office in Jersey City, the 
board of directors voted to increase the 
authorized capital stock of the company 
to $500,000 for the purpose of providing 
funds to carry on the increasing business 
of the company. No price was made as 
to what the stock should be sold for, but 
it was stated by M. A. Keps, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, that the stockholders will be per- 
mitted to subscribe for one share of the 
new issue for each share held by them. 
The balance of the stock will be offered 
to the public at a price to be fixed by 
the directors. When the company was 
changed from a mutual to a stock com- 
pany in 1924, its capital was $125,000. 
The last of this capital was paid up in 
1925, 


JOIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
_A number of prominent men in the 
Newark insurance field have recently be- 
come members of the Newark Chamber 
of Commerce. They include Leonard 
‘uchs, general insurance; Edward C. 
Graff, General Accident; Frederic M. P. 
Pearce, Security Guaranty; George 
Brenser, Schryver & Geyler; Monroe D. 
Hess, Hess Agency; William A. Eich 
horn, general insurance; Charles C. 
Sena, general insurance; P. FE. Wiles, 
National Surety, and Ross I. Vail, in 
enstrial secretary of the Newark Y. M. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 
Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 








NOVEL BURGLARY METHODS 
Adjuster For Fidelity Deposit Says Use 
of Roofing Boards For 
Ladders Unique 
The burglary department of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit reports an unusual bur- 
glary case which concerns Charles Wal- 
lach, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York, whose home at 409 Edgecomb 
Avenue and 155th Street, New York City, 
was entered one day last week by rob- 
bers, resulting in heavy losses of silver 

ware and jewelry. 

S. H. Foster, adjuster for the company 
in the New York office, says it is one 
of the most remarkable cases that he 
has come across during his experience. 
The burglars, he explained, found, upon 
reaching the roof of the house adjoin- 
ing that of the assured, that ladders 
would be needed to reach the windows 
of his apartment. Having no means of 
ascent, they suddenly hit upon the some- 
what ingenious scheme of using the 
wooden roofing boards for that purpose. 
These boards have a sort of lattice work 
which gives one a foothold, and serves 
the purpose of a ladder in an emergency. 
The burglars placed these boards against 
the side of the apartment house and 
speedily climbed to their objective point. 


“T have heard of hundreds of methods 
of finding entrance to a house,” said 
Mr. Foster to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
“but this one is absolutely new to me, 
as far as my knowledge of the history 
of burglary insurance goes.” 


COMPENSATION ACT NEEDED 


The need for a reasonable workmen's 
compensation act in Missouri is indi- 
cated by statistics compiled by Circuit 
Judge Hamilton, of St. Louis, over a 
four months’ period. 

Starting on January 1 and ending on 
May 1, Judge Hamilton tried sixteen 
master and servant damage suits, all of 
which would have come under the pro- 
visions of the compensation act passed 
by the last legislature and suspended by 
damage suit lawyers and their allies. The 
other cases tried by Judge Hamilton in 
cluded nine damage suits against the 
United Railways; three against the Peo 
ple’s Motorbus Company; eight automo 
bile accident cases; two against rail 
roads; seven basetl on breach of con 
tracts and five miscellaneous suits 

Thus almost one-third of the civil suit 
jury cases before Judge Hamilton were 
compensation cases. 
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Social Insurance Is 
At Work in Germany 


AN ACCIDENT DECREASE NOTED 





Government Report Shows That Bencfi- 
ciaries Have Trebled There 


Due to World War 


\ccording to a report of the German 
(covernment dealing with past achieve- 
ments and the present status of social 
insurance in Germany, there is a steady 
decrease of accidents in that country. 
This is especially true, says the report, 
ot accidents that result in permanent dis- 
ability. A marked decrease from this 
year on is predicted because of increased 
use of safety appliances, improved meth- 
ods of treatment and study of occupa- 
tional injuries. The report also shows 
that the number of beneficiaries has al 
most trebled in twelve years on account 
of the admission of widows and orphans 
ot war veterans to the benefits of social 
insurance in Germany. 

“Aside from aid to puerperants,” writes 
the Berlin correspondent of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
concerning the report, “health insurance 
is not accomplishing today anything dif- 
ferent or anything more than was pre 
scribed or permitted before the war. The 
first year of its existence (1884) the 
number of insured amounted to from 
four to five millions. 

“By 1914 the number had increased to 
16,400,000, and in 1924, without any 
changes having been made in the classes 
of persons affected, it reached 19,000,- 
000. With the reduced area of present- 
day Germany, the increase in the num- 
ber of insured over that of 1914 amounts 
to from 3,500,000 to 5,000,000. The in- 
crease is due partly to the natural ane 
mentation of population, especially 
among those in dependent positions, and 
partly to progressive industrialization 
and ‘proletarization.’” 

Paid For Injury Claims 

It is shown that, in the matter of ac- 
cident insurance, other influences are 
present. The disbursement in 1913 for 
injury claims, administration expenses, 
etc., amounted to 228,000,000 marks. In 
1924 the total dropped to 150,000,000 
marks, and it is estimated that in 1925 
it will be 192,000,000 marks. In propor- 
tion to the number of insured, the num- 
ber of accidents is constantly decreasing 
This improvement is noted more with 
respect to accidents which entail per- 
manent results than accidents resulting 
in temporary injuries. 

“Tnvalidism or permanent disability in- 
surance protects 17,000,000 of the popu- 
lation and employees’ insurance 2,000,- 
000, together about the same number as 
health insurance. At present there are 
3,400,000 invalids or permanently disabled 
persons, widows and orphans receiving 
benefits, as* compared with 1,080,000 in 

1913 

“Owing chiefly to the admission of 
widows and orphans of war veterans, 
the number of beneficiaries has almost 
trebled within twelve vears. The num- 
ber of widows and orphans entitled to 
benefits will decrease as we get away 

from the war in point of time. At pres- 
ent the total number entitled to benefits 
for invalidism or permanent disability 
crows at the rate of from 140,000 to 150, 
O00 a year. 
Effect of Invalidism 

“The chief reason for this appears to 
be the earlier advent of invalidism or 

permanent disability, although the bad 
condition of the labor market has a 
marked effect. since elderly persons are 
thereby peculiarly affected. The mini- 
mal benefit for invalidism or permanent 
disability, at present, is 20 marks ($4.76) ; 
the average benefit is 25 marks. while in 
dustrial workers receive 30 marks, 
monthly 

“The industrial worker now receives in 
general the same benefit that he would 
have received if there had been no war 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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England Is Cynical 
About Jewelry Losses 


RISKS ARE ACCEPTED 


NOT ALL 
British Companies Sometimes Refuse 
Protection to Nobility; Mrs. 


Edsel Ford’s Unique Loss 


Troubled with the great and increasing 
soauere of jewelry losses, insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain are finding it 
necessary to make the most exhaustive 
inquiries before taking risks. Burglaries 
ot such movable valuables are on the in- 
to such an extent that the news- 
papers over there have been devoting 
considerable space to this problem. The 
“Weekly Despatch,” one of the North- 
cliffe group, for example, recently pub- 
lished a long article on the subject. of 
“Tewels Hard to Insure” from which the 
fcllowing is taken: 

The activities of the “cat burglar” are 
likely to produce a revolution in one im 
portant branch of the insurance world 
that which deals with the insurance of 
valuables. “What does it matter?” one 
hears people say after reading the fa- 
miliar tale of the cat-burglar haul, 
“the loss is covered by insurance.” But 
this may not be the 


case in the neat 
future, for insurance people are getting 
shy of such losses. 


crcase 


The insurance of jewelry is usually 
done privately on the principle that the 
less said about it the better. It covers 


movable valuables, such as jewelry. The 
premium is, of course, pretty high—in 
view of the great and increasing risks 
Not everybody can obtain such a policy, 


for the honesty of the client is the only 
security Provided that is certain, the 
other risks are fire, theft, or accident. 


who accept insurances on the 
jewels, therefore, make the most ex 
haustive inquiries before taking the risks. 


The SC 


Even Nobility Refused Coverage 
One woman was refused an insurance, 
though she belonged to one of the great 


noble families of the land, because she 
gave parties at which people were prom- 
inent who lived in fast circles, where 
gambling and other imprudent habits 


were cultivated. That was regarded as 
too great risk. Another woman left a 
gold and jewelled cigarette case in a 
taxicab. When she discovered her loss 
she cried for two days, and only then 
decided to —_ the police. The in- 
surance was paid, but the company de- 
clined to continue her insurance—she 
was too careless. 

\fter a fire in a country house had 
destroyed a valuable collection of jewel 
ry, it was found that one costly necklace 
was saved. It had been left behind by 
the maid at a hotel, and therefore es- 
caped the fire. Its production after the 
loss had been paid was accepted as the 
best proof of honesty. But as it was 
also an indication of 
policy was not continued. The 
only want the best risk. 

People would be surprised if they knew 
how well-known figures in the political, 
social and financial world are entered on 

“black list” and declined as insurance 
risks. One well-known man, desiring to 
insure his valuables for £40,000 ($200,000) 
was refused. It was found that he was 
going through a hard time, and had been 
compelled to close his country house and 
dismiss his servants. He was also gam- 
bling heavily. He was not regarded as a 
wood risk. 

Before an insurance is accepted it is 
usual to ask how often valuable jewels 
are to be worn at public ceremonies and 
where they are kept when not in. use. 
Owners of great and historical jewels 
usually keep them in a safe deposit, only 
taking them out for great occasions, like 
court drawing room or a great ball at 
one of the famous London houses. In 
these conditions insurance is easy enough 
and rarely leads to a claim. 


The Famous Ford Case 
Perhaps the most remarkable case on 
record was that of Edsel Ford, the 
world’s second richest man. His wife 
lost a priceless collection of jewels he 
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After 
up all hope of finding 
the thief. They sent on their checks. 
Mr. Ford returned it. He said that the 
value of the jewels to himself and his 
wife was their sentimental associations, 
and he would prefer the insurers to 
spend the money trying to get back the 
lost jewels. 
The insurers 


had viven her. 
the insurers gave 


spend large sums of 
money in offering rewards where jewels 
have been stolen. Very often they ob 
tain clues in this way that lead to the 
recovery of the property. 

When a Dead Man Showed Up 

\ curious cropped up the 
other day of a quite different character. 
\ widow put in a claim on the death of 
her husband for £2,000 ($10,000) under 
his policy. The company, not satisfied 
with the proof of death, declined to pay. 
Matters dragged on for a long time. 
The insurance company apparently 
heard something. Thev advertised in the 
South African papers through their local 
avent for information concerning the 
missing man, and offered a reward of 
£200 ($1,000). The missing man himself 
turned up, claimed—and_ reecived—the 
reward, “If my wife can’t have the 
£2,000 IT might as well have the £200,” 
he said. 


instance 


OPENS PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


Metropolitan Casualty Appoints J. J. 
Heelan as its Manager There; 
Resigns from Aetna Life 

\ branch office for the Metropolitan 
Cesualty will be opened in Philadelphia 
on July 1 at 518 Walnut Street. This 
branch will handle Philadelphia city and 
suburban and south Jersey business. John 
J. Heelan has been appointed manager 
and comes to the company with twenty- 
three years of experience. He was for- 
merly manager of the Harrisburg branch 


of the Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies, ; ae 4 2, 
Mr. Heelan is a close friend of J. Sco- 


field Rowe, president of the Metropolit an 
Casualty. He joined the Aetna Life at 
the same time as Mr. Rowe and is de- 
lighted that he will again be back with 
his old friend. Mr. Heelan has a wide 
acquaintance throughout the country and 
has made good with the Aetna Life as 
special agent, field) supervisor, gencral 
inspector and branch manager. 


HAS NEW HOME OFFICE 
The U.S. Plate Glass is now located in 
its new home office in the Bullitt Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. It was formerly lo- 
cated for more than half a century at 
126 South Fourth St. 


prolonged inquiries, 


“BON VOYAGE” LUNCH 


Friends of Nelson D. Sterling Gather to 
Wish Him ‘Success in His 
New Work 


One of the pleasant occasions in the 
life of a casualty executive was enjoyed 


by Nelson LD). Sterling last Friday when 
he was given a “bon-voyage” luncheon 
at the Bankers Club, New York. Mr. 


Sterling has resigned as vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Casualty to become 
vice-president and general manager of 
the newly formed Constitution Tndem- 
nity of Philadelphia. 

The affair was arranged by Bayard P. 
Holmes, so as to give the many personal 
friends of Mr. Sterling a fitting oppor- 
tunity to express their good wishes for 
his success in his new undertaking. On 
the committee with Mr. Holmes were 
William S. Crawford, insurance editor, 
“Journal of Commerce”; Allan J. Ferres, 
vice-president, Fidelity & Casualty ; Ed- 


ward C, Lunt, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity ; Chaun- 
cey S. S. Miller, advertising manager, 


North British & Mercantile, and Wilfred 
©. Potter, vice-president, Preferred 
Accident, 

One of the interesting features of the 
occasion was the talk by William T. 
Woods, president of Lloyd’s Plate Glass 
who told how he hired Mr. Sterling in 
1890 through a want ad in the “Journal 
of Commerce” and recounted the fine 
qualities he exhibited while in the serv- 
ice of that company. Beekman Hunt, 
who was president of the Aetna Indem- 
nity while Mr. Sterling wz us in its serv- 


ice, added his word of praise. He was 
followed by Robert J. Hillas, president 
Fidelity & Casualty from whose com- 


pany Mr. Sterling has resigned to join 
the Constitution Indemnity. Mr. Hillas 
regretted losing him but said that in jus- 
tice to Mr. Sterling he could not advise 
him to decline the offer he had received. 

The climax of the occasion came when 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
who is an old friend of Mr. Sterling, 
presented him with a tribute, beautifully 
engrossed on vellum and signed by all 
present. 


POSTPONE P. G. RATE REVIEW 


Following the filing of a new schedule 
of rates by companies writing plate glass 
insurance in Oklahoma, the hearing on 
the recently suggested raise of rates, was 


postponed indefinitely by the state in- 
surance board. Actuaries are at work 
checking the schedule for the depart- 


ment, and if the rates are found not to 
be as favorable as claimed, the hearing 
will be called later. 
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APPOINTS CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


N. B. Yoder Joins Constitution Indem- 
nity with Substantial Background 
for His New Work 
N. B. Yoder has joined the Constity- 
tion Indemnity, new casualty running. 
mate of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, as its chief accountant to serv 
under E. V. Mills, seeretary- treasurer, 
Mr. Yoder is a Georgian by birth, but 
raised in Pennsylvania. He was gradu. 
ated from high school in Philadelphia jn 
1912, and from the Wharton School of 
Accounts and Fin ince, University of 

Pennsylvania, in 1917. : 

He entered in the auditing department 
of the erenageed Valley Railroad immedj- 
ately after graduation; subsequently 
served the American Railway Express 
Company, and in 1923 entered the ae- 
counting department of the Independ- 
ence Indemnity, where he had charge 
of the investment records, preparation 
of financial reports, tax statements and 
annual statement requirements. 


NEWARK’S INDUSTRIAL WEALTH 

Louis V. Aronson, president of the In- 
dustrial Office Building Co., in Newark, 
in a special report made public this week 
points out that the industrial wealth of 
Newark is approximately $500,000,000, It 
has 1,863 industrial organizations, em- 
ploying 70,056 people, with an annual 
payroll of $100,000,000. In 1916 building 
permits were granted amounting — to 
$8,000,000 and in 1925 and 1926 to date, 
the value of new building operations, in- 
cluding alterations, is placed at $83,0000,- 
000. The report also shows that Newark 
has 2,614 commercial buildings, 1,254 fac- 
tories and 83 public buildings. 





PRES. LUNT GIVES LUNCHEON 


Edward C. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Insur- 


ance Society of New York, gave a lunch- 
con to the officers and members of the 
executive committee of the Society one 
day last week at the Drug & Chemical 
Club. At this luncheon-meeting, Floyd 
Rk. Du Bois was chosen as the chairman 
of the executive committee of the So- 
ciety, * 


Bland on Bail Evils | 


(Continued from Page 30) 
surety company’s business. In the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty less than two 
per cent. of its court business comes 
from bail bonds. He pointed out that 
the principal business of a surety com- 
pany was the writing such lines as con- 
struction bonds, guaranteeing the com- 
pletion of building operations ; of deposi- 
tory bonds, protecting public moneys in 
banks; of bonds for employees, whether 
public, mercantile or bank; of bonds for 
fiduciaries, etc. 

Judges Cannot Reform Laws 
Concluding his article on the subject 


of “Bail Bonds and Crime Waves,” Presi- 
dent Bland said: 
“My own feeling is that the status of 


bail bonds, so far as granting a mall 
bail is concerned, does not rest with the 
judiciary but primarily upon legislative 
reform. The legislature makes the laws, 
and it.is for the judiciary to a 
them; and let me emphasize that the j 
diciary and not the surety makes it te 
sible for a man to be released on bail. 
“After all, bail bonds and their re- 
striction or limitation are a_ relatively 
minor phase of the crime situation. Of 
course, the simple and sensible expedient 
is to keep the criminal in jail until he 
is tried. E 
“If we are really to stem the tide ol 
crime, then, I suggest, treat the track- 
ing of criminals as a serious business and 
not as a sport; urge the public press to 
stop the featuring of Rsanests cut- 
throats and robbers as modern Robin 
Hoods; demand a radical change in the 
type of imembers of our criminal bar, and 
pay higher salaries to public criminal 
prosecutors, so that abler men will be al 
tracted to office; and last, and most 1m- 
portant, mete out more severe sentences 


and permit fewer paroles.” 
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McGinley and Hatch 
Speak to Claim Men 


COMPENSATION LAW REVIEWED 


In Opinion of Speakers Claim Depart- 
ments Play An Important Part 
in Casualty Business 


Dr. Leonard W. Hatch, head of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information for 
the N. Y. State John 
McGinley, production 
of the Travelers in New York, 
speakers at the meeting last week of the 
New York Claim 
A. Willoughby, president of the 
tion, presided at a large and enthusiastic 


department, and 


general manager 
were the 
Association Kdward 


associa- 


meeting. 
In his talk Mr. that 
the claim department of a casualty com- 


McGinley said 
pany played a most important part in 
the conduct of the company’s business 
and it is therefore essential that the 
man at the head of the department 
should function properly, it was also nec- 
essary to get the proper assistants. 

He pointed out that the one thing 
which was absolutely necessary for the 
proper transaction of the business was 
a complete and thorough co-ordination 
and co-operation between the claim de- 
partment and other departments of the 
company, especially the department 
charged with the production of business. 

Continuing, Mr. McGinley said: “The 
amount of money paid out in claim set- 
tlhements, in many cases, has much to do 
with the renewal -rates on the business, 
so that the policyholders, as well as the 
company, ought to be deeply interested 
in the character of the claim service ren- 
dered them. ‘Today, more than ever be- 
fore, policyholders are jealous of the ex- 
perience on their risks and frequently 
complain that companies have been too 
liberal in the settlement of claims, pay- 
ing many claims which are non-meritori- 
ous. 

“Payment of non-meritorious claims is 
neither, good business nor good insur- 
ance. Quite the contrary, it is rank dis- 
crimination against all other policyhold- 
ers whose claims are paid in accordance 
with the terms of the policy contract.” 


Dr. Hatch Makes Good Talk 

Dr. Hatch, who was for years general 
manager of the N. Y. State Insurance 
Fund, laid particular stress on the status 
and standing of all the carriers. He 
said that it was constantly in his mind 
to further expedite the administration of 
the compensation law and its benefits, 
laying particular stress on the service of 
an insurance company, not alone to the 
beneficiaries under compensation — (in- 
jured workmen) but service to the poli- 
cyholder (emp Hoyer) and the general 
public as well. It ishis opinion the law 
should be considered a humane institu 
tion and that the claimants should not 
be considered claimants but beneficiaries. 

Dr. Hatch spoke in some detail as to 
other statistical data pertaining to the 
number of claims paid by insurance com- 
panies during the past year, quoting over 
one hundred thousand, which is an in- 
crease over the preceding year but not 
brought about by neglect in not provid 
ing safety appliances for the prevention 
ot accidents, but due to the fact that the 
waiting period was recently reduced by 
act of legislature to one week, non-com- 
pensable period, giving rise, of course, 
to more compensated claims. 

Following Ir. Hatch’s talk, ex-Indus- 
trial Commissioner Saver also talked on 
Co-operation. He paid a tribute to Dr. 
Hatch’s ge which he had occasion 
to observe when they were associated 
together in the department of labor. 

Reports were then made from William 

sutler, chairman of the executive com- 
Mitfee, who is general counsel for the 
U.S. Casualty > T. C. Jones, chairman of 
the appeals committee, who is with the 
Aetna Life; and H. S| Recnogel, chair- 
Man of the legislative committee, who 
is with the Fidelity & Casualty. 
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APPOINT FIELD SUPERVISORS 


Actna Affiliated Companies Name E. C. 
Knapp and C. T. Spalding; Both 
College Graduates 

Edward C. Knapp and Claude T. 
Spaulding have been made field super- 
visors in the casualty agency department 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies. Mr. 
Knapp succeeds former field supervisor 
\. Rk. Robertson, who has been promoted 
to be manager of the new branch office 
of the companies at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr Knapp will handle the territory for- 
merly under Mr. Robertson’s supervision, 
which includes New England and New 
York State, excluding the New York 
metropolitan district. 

Following his graduation from Cor- 
nell University in 1920, Mr. Knapp 
joined the Aetna Affiliated Companies. 
After a course of training at the home 
office in Hartford he was attached for 
some little time to the companies’ branch 


office at Brooklyn and subsequently at 
their Fifth Avenue branch in New York 
City. 


Mr. Spaulding joined the companies 
in 1922 and has specialized in the de- 
velopment of accident and health lines. 
For three years following his training 
at the home office, he spent his time 
travelling as an accident and health spe- 
cial agent. Mr. Spaulding is a graduate 


of the University of Buffalo and was en- 
gaved in the drug business before he 
joined the Aetna Affiliated Companies. 


TO DISCONTINUE NON-CAN. 
Massachusetts Accident’s Policy Is Only 
Good Up to June 30; Renewal 

Privilege Up to 60 
The Massachusetts Accident 
continued the renewable for life 
of its non-cancellable disability policv. 
During this month the company will 
write the policy with a renewal privilege 
up to age 60 with no change in rates. 
It is understood that at the close of 
this month the non-cancellable policy 
which has been so successfully written 
by the Massachusetts Accident will be 
discontinued entirely. This decision does 
not affect the status of the policies that 
have been issued. 


has dis- 
feature 


NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 


The Zurich has prepared a new acci- 


dent policy known as a super-coverage 
disability policy. It provides indemnity 
for loss of life, limb, sight or time 
through bodily injury effected by the 


happening of a purely accidental event 
and for the loss of time through sickness 


or disease. Among its features are total 
disability, payable as long as the assured 
is disabled, intermediate disability, pay- 


able for a year, and partial disability, 
payable for one hundred weeks. 
former resident 


F. Bruce Catid a 


of New Jersey and now living in Mis- 
souri, qualified in a recent civil service 


job of actuary of 
of New Jersey. 
$10,000 a 
duties 


examination for the 
the Bureau of Insurance 
‘The job carries a salary of 
vear. He will assume his new 
July 1. The reorganization of the New 
Jersey Department of insurance and 
banking has been completed with the 
three new. divisions definitely estab- 
lished. 
kok 

Arthur D. Grose, well known Boston 
newspaper man, has resigned his news 
paper connections and will, after July 1, 
be connected with the Employers’ Lia- 
bility and its affiliated companies. 


Social Insurance 

(Continued from Page 31) 
and no inflation; the additional sums al- 
lowed recently for dependent children 
raise, however, his benefit above the pre- 
war status. From dues, Government sub- 
sidies and interest the administration of 
invalidism insurance received in 1913 a 
total of 417,000,000 marks, and in 1924 
a total of 460,000,000. It is estimated that 
for 1925 the dues will amount to 525,000,- 
000 and the Government subsidies to 
155,000,000 marks. 

“Employees’ insurance was established 
twenty-five years after invalidism or per- 
manent disability insurance. In 1924 the 
receipts were 125,000,000 marks, and the 
expenditures were 30,000,000 marks. — It 
is estimated that the receipts for 1925 
will amount to 175,000,000 marks and the 
expenditures to from 60,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 marks. 


Miner’s Work Most Dangerous 

“The most dangerous as well as the 
most wearing work is that of miner. A 
special insurance fund for miners has 
been established which supplements the 
work of the general invalidism insur 
ance. There are now 200,000 fewer min- 
ers than before the war; the special in- 
surance fund for miners insures now only 
650,000 miners and 50,000 general em- 
ployees. For 1925 the Reichsknapps- 
chaftsverein) numbers 95,000) miners 





among the permanently incapacitated 
(50,000 of whom are in the Ruhr region) 
and 30,000 recipients of old-age pensions 
(20,700 of whom are in the Ruhr dis- 
trict). 

“In addition, there are 95,000 widows 
and 100,000 orphans who are receiving 
cash benefits from the pension fund. On 
the basis of the records for the period 
from January to August, 1925, the Reichs- 
knappschaftsverein estimates that the ré- 
ceipts from miners for dues to the pen- 


sion fund in 1925 will amount to 157,- 
000,000 marks; the actual expenditures 
will be somewhat less. There is a bill 


pending in the Reichstag which provides 
for medical care for all members of the 
family, and at the same time takes into 
account the economic necessities of min- 
ers,” 


Life Essays Win 
Five Scholarships 


(Continued from Page 8) 


worn, from that strugyie which is forever 
present. He desires to protect his busi- 
ness, because therein he plays a_ part. 


What a joy to know that his children 
will have a chance in the world, that they 
can do honor to his name! What a 
fetiian of security to know that his wife 


will not receive the pitying glances of 
an over-sympathetic crowd—the glances 
usually bestowed on a forlorn, miserable 
widow! Every man can experience this 
feeling of satisfaction, this sense of se- 
curity, by carrying sufficient. Life In 
surance. 

“Life Insurance is a saving, not an 
expense. Consider the various benefits 
in the form of family protection alone. 


The widow lives simply and peacefully 
on her monthly income. Domestic ex- 
penses, such as food, rent, and clothing, 
are immediately met, and death (which 
itself creates a debt) is cared for, The 
tragedy of dependent old age is erased 
as the individual retires into solitude 
from the bustling world, living comfort- 
ably on a pension. A pleasant scene to 





delphia June 21st and ‘ 


and education. 


ideas 





discussed—freely and frankly 


outs, Illustrations, ete 


| illustrated addresses 
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| Salesmen’s Bulletins, 


and complete programme wrtle to 





Learn While You Play 


4 bes meeting of the Insurance Advertising Conference at Phila- 
22nd next offers an unusual opportunity 
for what might be called a profitable vacation. 


Meeting during the festivities of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
and in association with the 22nd annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World delegates are assured that evenings 
of delightful entertainment will follow days packed full of inspiration 


Intimate Group Sessions 


I UNDREDS of men and women engaged in insurance advertising 
work will be in attendance to exchange knowledge and to originate 


There will be a separate session for the Casualty and Surety Group, for | 
the Fire Group and for the Life Group where those engaged in these dif- 
ferent branches will meet for round table discussions of their own par | 
ticular problems and where they will learn from their combined experi- 

ences how these problems have been most successfully met. 


What Money Couldn’t Buy 


— of vital interest to every person engaged in the advertising 
and sales promotion of insurance in all its various branches will be 
| through long and successful association with this field of work. 
Acknowledged authorities trom outside the insurance business will give 
on such technical subjects as Typography, Lay 
While others from within the insurance 
but no less expert, will discuss such topics as Institutional Advertising 
Direct Mail Advertising, ct« 


j 
ye need not be a member of this or any other advertising asso- 
ciation in order to attend this meeting. Lor /urther particulars 

| 


| LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST, Secretary -Treasurer 
THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 
| 4 Albany Street, New York, N. Y. | 





men who have become expert 
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see the old grey head nod contentedly. 
In Canada, the inhabitants are sufficient- 
ly insured to extend an education to over 
a million children—a _ national asset. 
Think of this future generation of intel- 
ligent and educated people, progressing 
scientifically and spiritually. 

“Life Insurance takes upon itself the 
distribution of bequests. Upon the death 
of an individual, the Insurance is paid 
out to the beneficiary. No court pro- 
cedure is necessary, no lawyer is needed, 
no probate is required, as in the case of 
a will. The bequest is worth every cent 
of its face value, since the value of the 
policy never wavers, but always remains 
the same. 

“Houses of education, churches, libra- 
ries, and other institutions maintained 
for the welfare of the public are being 
protected by Life Insurance. It is be- 
coming the custom for the graduating 
classes of universities to insure their 
\lma Mater. Recently a _ graduating 
class of Princeton insured their institu- 
tion for eighty thousand dollars. 

“Protection of the estate has become 
a vital necessity in this day of inheri- 
tance taxes, estate taxes, and = non- 
resident taxes. This demand upon the 
estate made by federal authorities takes 
a most desirable portion of an estate. 
When ex-Senator Murray Crane passed 
on, he left an estate of over nine million 
dollars. The probate court officials have 
estimated that the various taxes upon 
this estate will amount to two million 
dollars. At the death of Mr. Woolworth, 
it was found necessary to sell the family 
residence and mortgage the Woolworth 
Suilding in New York to meet the clam 
orings of the State and Federal authori- 
ties demanding their goodly slice. In- 
surance would have met the taxes. and 
kept the heart of the estate intact. 
Elihu Root savs: ‘| have come to the 
conclusion that the best and almost the 
only practicable way of securities for the 
paying of the various taxes is by means 
of insurance, which, for a moderate an- 
nual payment, will insure the sum nec- 
essary to pay such taxes. without the 


sacrifice of the securities.’ 

“Protection of business is essential. It 
is a decided advantage to a business to 
have its executives insured. In a case 
of misfortune, Insurance will prove a 
ready means to secure new, able men, 
or to continue running a business with 
sufficient finances to establish a credf. 
Oftentimes when the finances of a coun- 
try are under severe strain, banks refuse 
leans just when money is most needed. 
Life Insurance companies loan on their 
policies. In establishing credit, the 
amount of Insurance a man carries is 
always taken into consideration. ‘The 
very fact that the individual carries a 
policy proportionate to his wealth shows 
his foresight in providing for days that 
might not be so plentiful. 

“Capital that is not working means a 
big loss. An Insurance policy can be 
called on at any time to provide imme- 
diate cash to pay business expenses, 
notes, mortgages, and to protect the in- 
vestments of the business. This is what 
Insurance does. 

“Insurance protects and lengthens life. 
Thomas DeWitt Talmage said that when 
men are ill they worry so that ‘they die 
from fear of dying.’ Insurance gives 
confidence and lessens worry, because it 
provides money to meet the debts that 
accumulate as a result of inability to 
work, Men who undergo medical ex- 
aminations in accordance to applications 
for Insurance policies are often found to 
be in the first stages of a disease. At- 
tention is given them, and the disease is 
cared for in time to effect a cure. 

“From the standpoint of investments, 
Life Insurance has been proved the most 
safe, stable, and successful investment. 
The Life Insurance estate is created by 
a small deposit of three to five per cent 
of the value of the policy. After this 
emount has been paid, the estate of the 
insured is immediately increased to the 
value of his policy. The estate that has 
now been created is casily maintained by 
paying a small sum in monthly, quar- 
terly, or semi-annual deposits. For in- 
stance: Mr. Gordon, who is worth fifty 


thousand dollars, takes out a policy of 
ten thousand dollars by making a de- 
posit of three hundred dollars. Mr. Gor- 
don is now worth sixty thousand dollars. 
Three hundred dollars may be the mini- 
mum Mr. Gordon deposits. The mini- 
mum payment of the Insurance company 
is ten thousand dollars! 

“Insurance does not demand interest 
as many other financial ventures do. It 
pays; it earns compound interest. The 
value of the policy is constantly increas- 
ing, never depreciating as stocks and 
bonds too often do. Many immense es- 
tates are entirely dissipated or lost be- 
cause of gambling on speculative stocks 
and bonds. 

“As an investment, Insurance does 
much to help a man with. his business 
because, primarily, it protects his other 
investments and interests by giving cash 
at any time to meet the demands of cur- 
rent expenses; and, secondly, by giving 
ready money to buy up any good safe 
investments on the market, which, very 
often, an able business man is hindered 
from doing on account of the absence of 
cash money. This is one of the big needs 
that Life Insurance is able to meet. No 
taxes or assessments are laid on Insur- 
ance policies. They cannot be burnt, 
lost. stolen, or embezzled. 

“Life Insurance appeals to a man’s 
warm and generous impulses and to his 
desire and duty to provide for his loved 
ones. Insurance is a warrant of future 
happiness. It is the deepest and most 
sincere expression of affection. It pro- 
motes good - fellowship, independence, 
and co-operation. It shows every man 
his great duty to mankind. 

“Life Insurance means protection for 
the wife, for the aged dependents, for 
the children, for the estate, for the busi- 
ness, and its executives. Life Insurance 
means a safe investment and cash money 
to meet any form of business expense. 

“Approximately ninety per cent. of all 
estates that are left behind in the form 
of cash or otherwise are dissipated or 
lost in less than seven years! Why? 
Because they have not been handled in 


the right way, at the right time, for the 
right purpose. Then it become evident 
that one must put a safeguard even on 
Insurance, and this safeguard manifests 
itself in the form of a well-organized 
Trust company. Inexperienced women 
who are not allowed to handle business 
deals before the loss of their husbands 
cannot be expected to do so after they 
have passed on. Who then is to give 
these women a guiding hand and sound 
advice? An Insurance Trust. 

“An Insurance Trust can be formed to 
meet every possible condition. The 
agents of the trust, acting under a writ- 
ten agreement between the deceased and 
the trust, pay out the monthly income 
to the widow; meet cases of emergency 
with ready money; give advice on finan- 
cial matters; and invest the money un- 
der direction of the law where the high- 
est and safest returns are possible. 

“A Life Insurance company offers the 
most wonderful opportunities possible 
for leaving an estate, yet it cannot give 
cach individual personal attention, while 
a trust can. It is just as important and 
necessary to protect Life Insurance as 
it is to protect any other form of prop- 
erty. Your son may not prove himself 
worthy or capable of disposing of money 
in the proper way. Your daughter may 
marry a weak man, one who might dis- 
pense with her money too soon, too un- 
fruitfully. Who knows? Who can tell? 
Our destinies manifest themselves in 
many ways, and we cannot accurately 
judge ourselves at a distance too far in 
the future. A Trust Company takes upon 
itself the responsibility of the deceased, 
It watches and protects the Life Insur- 
ance until worthiness and capability have 
been proved evident in a person. 

“A man having secured sufficient Life 
Insurance and having placed this Insur- 
ance under an Insurance Trust agree- 
ment with a responsible Trust Company 
may rest assured that his dear ones can 
face the world with squared shoulders 
and uplifted heads.” 

(Editor’s Note: The three remaining 
essays will appear in following issues.) 
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The Basis of Success in 
the Insurance Business 
is as simple as A - B- C 
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I you would successfully develop a volume of 
Personal 
Public Liability and Boiler Business you must 


Automobile, 


render service. 


The London Guarantee and Accident Co. Ltd. 
is highly organized to help you render a ser- 
vice that will build your business in these lines. These 
lines are profit makers—no agency can afford to 


neglect their development. 


Find out why the London Guarantee and Accident 
Company is termed “The Super Service Company”. 
Find out the meaning of this term—the result of every 
department having been trained to render unbeatable 


service. 


Do not wait longer—the way is clear, simple as A, B, C. 
Automobile, Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Public 
Liability and Boiler Business—Service develops these 
lines. Get London Guarantee and Accident Company’s 
“Super Service” behind you. 


Agents wanted in some territories. 


London Guarantee @ Accident Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK 


C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 





New York Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE 





Accident, Plate Glass, 
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An American View 
of Non-Medical 


(Continued from page 11) 
medical examination and inspection are 
essential to sale selection, may it not be 
premature to discontinue both safeguards 
within a few months and rely entirely 
upon the applicant and the agent, both 
oi whom are interested parties? It is, 
in general, a principle of good business 
to have disinterested evidence on which 
to base a judgment, especially one in 
which financial profit is involved. In the 
sale of liability contingent on good 
health, we are not as yet prepared to 
omit the check which an unbiased in- 
spection gives to the over-optimistic 
viewpoint generally and quite naturally 
held by the agent and the impaired ap- 
plicant himself. 

Examination 

“All companies reserve the right to 
require examination, and there is con- 
siderable variation in the extent to which 
this right is exercised. I believe that in 
the experience of all companies more 
examinations were required at first than 
it was later found advisable to request. 
We are endeavoring to take action as 
promptly and as liberally for standard, 
substandard, and disability and double 
indemnity as we do in medically exam- 
ined business. There will probably al- 
wavs be certain cases under the non- 
medical plan which will either receive 
more conservative action than if medic- 
ally examined, or on which examination 
will be required. I believe, however, 
that the delay, correspondence, and ex- 
pense of this will be less than the simi- 
lar difficulties encountered on examined 
business, and that on the whole the total 
volume of non-medical will probably be 
issued as liberally and as promptly as 
the medically examined business. There 
are certain specific conditions which 
might be worth considering individually, 
as they offer some questions in the de- 
velopment of non-medical underwriting 


“Where the history or impairment is 
admitted by the applicant frankly, we 
are inclined—if there has been a record- 
ed examination within the year—to act 
as freely as though there had been a 
present examination, and we usually ac- 
cept the previous record as a true basis 
for present action. For example, if a 
man admits previous unfavorable action 
and the file shows a corresponding im- 
pairment within a year—say heart mur- 
mur, goitre, albuminuria, blood pressure, 
etc—and when the record shows (as it 
frequently does, especially under the 
new code), definite findings and some- 
times repeated observations, we rate as 
though a present examination had con- 
firmed the impairment record. A record 
of glycosuria we ordinarily check by 


home office urinalysis or blood sugar, ° 


and also a record of albuminuria, unless 
definite quantitative findings are’ re- 
ported. We are inclined to act freely on 
a history or record of tuberculosis under 
the feeling that the usual medical exami- 
nation is peculiarly deficient in accurate 
pulmonary findings and but rarely adds 
anything to vary a judgment based on 
history. With a history or record of 
acute articular rheumatism we do not 
ask for examination if insurance has 
been issued subsequent to the illness and 
there is no record of impairment, or if 
an impairment is recorded we rate for 
the impairment. With a rheumatic his- 
tory and no evidence of subsequent neg- 
ative cardiac examination, we usually re- 
quire present examination. Certain cases 
with history of an impairment such as 
alcoholism, moral hazard, epilepsy, para- 
lysis (except infantile or Bell’s), cancer, 
sarcoma, diabetes, insanity, aneurism, 
ete, we can decline without examination. 

“A history of syphilis is rarely given in 
non-medical, and we must take for 
vranted that we are accepting syphilitics 
more freely under non-medical than for- 
merly. If this history is given we would 
rate without examination, as an exami- 
nation rarely gives added evidence to the 
history. 
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“With a definite record of cardiac im- 
pairments we are inclined to accept the 
record, if reasonably recent, as a basis 
of rating. History of ‘heart disease’ 
without definite physical findings must, 
of course, be checked by examination. 

“With a definite history of asthma we 
rate on history. Practically all of the 
digestive impairments—stomach, gall 
bladder, ete—can be rated on history. 

Attention must be called to our age 
limit of 45 on non-medical in connec- 
tion with the above statements. A higher 
age limit would very definitely modify 
this position. 

Some Non-Medical Aspects 

“Some of the fears entertained con- 
cerning non-medical practice have ap- 
parently not been realized. It was 
thought that the examiners might be an- 
tagonized and that the quality of their 
work in the case of applicants for larger 
amounts would suffer. We have had 
only three or four protests, and with a 
single exception these were easily an- 
swered and the company’s position sat- 
isfactorily explained. The attitude of the 
profession assumes that an insurance 
company knows best how to conduct the 
insurance business, and, although he un- 
doubtedly wants the fees, he can scarce- 
lv insist on the use of his service when 
they are not held necessary by those in 
the best position to judge. We have not 
felt that we are obtaining any less in- 
terested service than formerly from our 
examiners. 

“The reaction on the part of the pub- 
lic has been even more uninterested— 
perhaps even disappointingly so—for it 
makes us realize how little general in- 
terest is taken in those details of our 
business which we often take so seri- 
ously. It was intimated that the public 
would be shocked and scandeVved by 
non-medical, and lose their confidence in 
the business as a whole. There® has 
been no such interest shown. It has 
been urged that it was a most inconsis- 
tent thing to do underwriting without 
medical examination, and at the same 
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Home Office Buildings 


well-paying Casualty 


We are a young man’s Company. 


If an cAgent represents the Maryland, it doesn’t take him long to graduate 
from a hall bedroom, a Ford, a “steady,” and prospects, into a 


home, a Lincoln, a wife and kiddies, and an established 


and ‘Bonding business. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


After over 27 years of experience, we know how to help an cAgent. 


time urge the value of the periodic pkys- 
ical examination on the policyholder. I 
see no inconsistency in this. That a 
company can safely and profitably in- 
sure large numbers of people without a 
physician’s examination does not argue 
against every effort to maintain the 
health and prolong the life of their 
policyholders. 


“T do not believe that the non-medical 
holds any serious danger from the view- 
point of policyholder, prospect, exam- 
iner, agent, or public. I do, however, 
think I recognize a very real danger to 
the company attitude and judgment on 
underwriting problems unless the theory 
and practice of non-medical are thor- 
oughly studied and understood. The 
danger lies in a possible weakening and 
disorganization of underwriting princi- 
ples. For the untrained judgment it is 
an easy step from non-medical to a 
complete loss of confidence in all under- 
writing safeguards. 

“If non-medical is merely the first step 
in shattering faith in careful, thorough, 
scientific medical selection, then indeed 
it has done a real injury to the life in- 
surance business, which will cost the 
companies many millions before the pen- 
dulum swings again in the opposite di- 
rection. However, if the careful selec- 
tion and training of examiners and 
agents is gradually undermined, if safe 
limits of liberal selection are disregard- 
ed, if the experience gained by pains- 
taking statistical investigation is discred- 
ited, we should not place the blame at 
the door of the non-medical plan, but 
at our own failure to control its unrea- 
sonable and illogical extension. 

“The present discrepancy between the 
American Experience Table, on which 
premiums are now based, and modern 
experience, as more accurately repre- 
sented by the American Men Table, can 
cover a multitude of errors in selection. 
Some non-participating companies are 
advisedly and probably wisely taking ad- 
vantage of the interval prior to the leg- 
islative adoption of a more modern table. 





Young man, go to the MARYLAND. 
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How the AAtna Helps Its Agents 
Sell Accident and Health Insurance 








bh SATURDAY BVENING POST 


‘- and here's another check 
A from Aetna!” “ mai 


ot AETNACIZE © 





URING JUNE, &tna-izers everywhere are concentrating 
their efforts on the sale of ‘Income Protection.’’ /Etna 
advertising will play a considerable part in the month’s activities. 
A full page in the Saturday Evening the company. A great variety of Ac- 
Post has already introduced the subject cident and Health folders, newspaper 
to millions of readers. ‘Thisis being fol- advertisements, blotters, movie slide 
lowed bya letter campaign, the names and other advertising material com- 


of prospects furnished by the agents, bine to awaken the public to the need 
but all mailing details shouldered by — of this protection. 


Tt Certainly Pays to be an ALY NA-IZER! 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
affiliated with 


JETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford, Connecticut 
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